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Whal springs to mind when the 
names West Berlin and the 
Federal Republic of Germany are 
mentioned? Streamlined cars 
and perfect traffic systems, pro- 
ductions lines In factories. Great, 
names In the worlds of art, litera- 
ture and music? 

Of course, but one also thinks of 
Ihe Joy In living, of celebrated 
p aces and castles, of pulsating 
city life and the romantic half- 
timbered houses In sleepy towns 
of strolling through secluded 
forests done, of Invigorating river 

SJS ?l adven ^ ure and taxation 

from the seashores to the moun- 
tains. 

^?X e L yoU u are “ whe * h0 r you 
travel light or heavy, whether you 


Is happy to welcome you. One 
always realise that a 
holiday In Germany need not be 


expensive. Whether he wants 
spend 20 DM or 100 DM a da 
the holiday maker can be accor 
modated here, 

See you soon in the Feder 
Republic of Germany! 


«««iiinru or neavy, whether you 

* There 18 Unending variety and welcoming 


} Holidays , Z ® n,rate fUr Tourlamus 

I in Germany: D « Frankfurt/M., Beethovenstr. 69 

J Pleased senVmlyoS? gfnwal' brochura RePUb "° ° f G<?rmany ' 

I Name: 

I Address: ... — ~~ 

I - - - 

(Please use block letlers) ' 

hospitality In the Federal Rewblte of o'eman: 


There are many good reasons 

for a holiday in Germany 
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Prague treaty still leaves 
Berlin question unresolved 
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T he signing of the flonn-Prague treaty 
by Chancellor Brandt and Foreign 
| Minister Scheel at Prague's Czerny Palace 
Uas, after the treaties with Moscow, 
jWajMw and East Berlin, the last major 
cement outstanding between Bonn and 
the Eastern Bloc. 

V« despite the lengths to which the 
Czech government went to play down the 
iiKMnonth delay (the signing ceremony 
m originally to have been held in Prague 
fa 6 September) this crowning achieve* 
r.mt of Bonn’s Ostpolitik, as it might 
‘til have been rated, failed to give rise to 
n appropriate enthusiasm in this 
%iTiniry. 

The 11 December signing ceremony in 
togue was still overshadowed by the 
|:pute over consular representation of 
Berlin by the Federal Republic, a 
’roblcin that still remains to be settled in 
■lure negotiations. 

The importance of a treaty establishing 
armal diplomatic ties between Bonn and 

y j las been pus | ied llll0 tlie 

Aground by the Berlin squables. The 
b h| fact of the greatest 
■jnificance in putting an end to 
:\)Nems of the past. 

h ends, for instance, decades of dispute 
'J connection with the juncture at which 
Munich Agreement (signed by 
™er, Mussolini, Daladier and Chamber- 
S? J 05 nuB and void, tills agreement, it 
ju be recalled, having within living 
-imory ceded Sudeten German areas of 
iKchoslovakia to tlie Gemian Reich. 

| Agreement between Bonn and Prague 
•Urns issue was not reached until after 
dMmely difficult and protracted nego- 
SS?’ having Insisted on the 

Agreement being declared null 
yraid from the moment the signatories 
1° paper. This Bonn was unable 
Jm, iar 8dy - from Its’ point of view — 
-JJ* °* legal disadvantages that 
‘Jr" ensue for the Sudeten Germans. 

, ^“ty signed on 11 December 
‘• f| y declares Munich to be null and 
•i" V, , 1® n °l specific as to the juncture 
JJ cfl this occurred but is definite os 
current and future' position 
the 1938 agreement. 
f‘ s 10 halm for a historic wound from 
-.Slovakia's point of view. The icgil 
1 *n n * Bra dealt w,t, ‘ 1,1 d -PtaU. No 
rS en Ge rman who was at any time a 
2 , ll2en 'vill now be liable to 
i Proceedings, for instance, unless 
fatJ* 58 ue Is brought to book for b6na 
crimes. '• * • 

Blind | ,rea ! y ^as been signed and with /the 
sJ pa ministration's current Clear 
JJJHy in the Bundestag ratification will 
prese ut, problemeJther: Fu|l 
tlea witK - Prague will ! bje 
fished as a result. r . j 
IW jha same time the Ice has bBgiin to 

U tte s With Hungary aftd. Bulgaria, 

fvi 9* whom had shelved plans tp 


GUnthor van Well, head of the political 
department of the Bonn Foreign Office, 
is to visit Budapest and Sofia to enter 
Into negotiations. Once Bonn has full 
diplomatic ties with these two the only 
blank on Bonn’s diplomatic map of 
Eastern Europe will be Albania. 

This is not, of course, that too much 
oughl to be expected of the normalisa- 
tion or relations with Czechoslovakia. 
Wolfgang Mischnick, parliamentary party 
leader of the coalition Free Democrats, 
has sounded a timely warning that the 
process of normalisation will be accom- 
panied by difficulties, misunderstandings 
and doubts. 

It Is already clear that Czechoslovakia, 
encouraged by Bonn promises to Poland 
and Yugoslavia, is going to press for 
low-interest loans amounting to thou- 
sands of millions of Marks, credit 
facilities of this kind being the only 
practicable form of reparations payment 
these days. 

A further touchy aspect of relations 
with Czechoslovakia and the other 
Eastern Bloc countries is Berlin. Willy 
Brandt and Walter School signed the 
Prague treaty despite the fact that their 
August proviso has not been met and 
there has been no prior agreement that 
Bonn will be entitled to exercise consular 
representation of both individual West 
Berliners and West Berlin institutions and 
legal entities. 

Czechoslovakia has merely agreed to 
talk with Bonn on the subject, basing 
negotiations on the framework provided 
by the Moscow agreement between 
Foreign Ministers Scheel and Gromyko. 

According to the agreement reached in 
Moscow one prospect is that of direct 
links between courts of law in the Federal 
Republic and West Berlin on the one 
hand and the Eastern Bloc country on the 
other. 

Prague mooted this solution in August 
but it was refused by Bonn as inadequate. 
The only improvement in the position at 
that juncture is that Prague is now willing 
to discuss the matter of West Berlin court 
procedures with Bonn. In August the 
Czechs were only prepared to discuss this 
side of the matter witli the Berlin Senate. 

Even so, experience shows that the 
GDR will leave no stone unturned in 
Prague or elsewhere when an opportunity 
of keeping the Berlin pot boiling arises. 
Despite the signing of the Prague treaty 
(Berlin remains the test, of the Eastern 
Bloc’s willingness to relax tension. 

Wertier Neumann 

(LUbecker Naclirlchteh, 12 December 1973) 






, Q c U1,1V H r k ' Qflnoral SDcratar y of tbe Czech Communist 
Party (centra) and Federal Foreign Minister Walter Scheel in Prague ora 1 1 December 

ll'lu.ltr, dp.,, 

Good-neighbourliness appeal 
by Brandt on Prague TV 

A story that began in Prague has now It was sad day m 0 tor C/ocIi ennere, 
conic to its conclusion. On 15 March m this country and ihc on»rc«-,.,| 


n. conic to its conclusion. On 15 March 
1939 Adolf Hitler signed the decree 
establishing the “Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia". This may be considered 
the onset of an imperialist adventure that 
ended some years later with Ihe division 
of the Gemian Reich and the expulsion 
of the Sudeten Germans from Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

At Czemy Palace, hardly a stone's 
throw away from die Hraddn Castle 
where Hiller put pen to paper, Willy 
Brandt has - nearly 35 years later - 
signed the treaty establishing normal 
relations between Czechoslovakia and the 
Federal Republic. 

At long last peace has officially 
returned to ties between Germans and 
Czechs and in tills region like others Bonn 
has acknowledged die results of the 
Second World War. 

It was a sad day for tlie Sudeten 
German expellees, many of whom feel it 
to be inexcusable that the preamble to 
the treaty should mention the crimes of 
violence committed by the Nazis yet not 
make a single reference to the crimes 
committed against three million Sudeten 
Germans. 

Yet the Ostpolitik pursued by 
Chancellor Willy Brandt and Foreign 
Minister Walter Scheel represents no more 
than an admission of what other 
governments have avoided saying in so 
many words for years: the admission that 
Germany lost its Second Worid War and 
lias had to pay tlie price. 


fvi - ,"«««■ naa sneivea plans ip 
tA t 7 e i aroabgsa'dors With fipxui: until 
i^ m® Bonn and Prague came to 
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h was a sad day too tor CavIi cunjrr^ 
m ihi% country' and ihe o|ifirc~«l 
opposition in C , /ccli.*»l..\aki,i. Willy 
lir-iiidi paid his rcspecls ic« rulers by l lie 
gi.K,e » j | M'iscovv tii an occupied c>Hiuir\ 
Five years ago, before the P.ici 

mvasiun, Czechoslovakia enjoyed the 
reputation of being in many wavs the 
trees! country in the world. Nowadays 
Jhe nimitvr of people who have lu%t their 
jobs tor political reasons runs into several 
hundred thousand and several hundred 
political ot lenders are serving prison 
sentences. 

In coming to terms with Prague Bonn 
had to acknowledge not only die status 
quo of 19-15 but also that of i%8. 

The declared aim of the treaty is to 
consolidate peace and security in Europe, 
but neither of these is decided in Bonn or 
Prague. Gustav Husak merely carries out 
orders from Mr Brezhnev and Willy 
Brandt was only able to bring liis 
Ostpolitik to a successful conclusion 
because it corresponds to the detente 
policies pursued by the West. 

As for the peace and security of 
Czechoslovakia, they are certainly not 
threatened by the spokesmen for Sudeten 
Germans in this country* let alone by (he 
Bundeswehr. 

Relations between what are, after all, 
neighbouring countries re turned to 
normal -some yean.: ago. Hundreds of 
thousands of Sudeten Germans have been 
able to visit their old homes unhindered. 
Artists, writers find scientists maintained 
close contacts unlit the Soviet invasion of 
1968. This country was and remains 
Czechoslovakia’s main trading partner in 
die; West, , ; 

To this extent the treaty between Bonn 
and Prague is behind the tiroes, but the 
delay is, due to the inflexibility ofCzech 
domestic policies in the poit-sudin and 
post-Dubcek was. • • * ’ 

; p ^°l lo blague Spring” ,pf i'968 
(and si rv» die August l968 AYaraavv Pact 
Invasion too. fbr thql rrfatjter] .thf Prague 
, Ppmburecu tea taken refuge behind the 
.legal quibbles, oyer wteri r) flif JMunkh 
Continued on page 2 f 
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■ FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

France 
adopts a more 
European 
outlook 

JrauffurterjUlflcmcnie 


mi-. » . n i DILI* KLiVfi 


F rance has changed Its tune on 
European affairs. Foreign Minister 
Michel Jobcrt’s speech to the National 
Assembly confirmed the lesson learnt In 
the Middle East conflict that France on 
its own Is not in a position to exert 
Influence an International political 
developments. 

The change in outlook regarding policy 
towards Europe took shape last summer 
when France abandoned Us resistance to 
consultations concerning the declaration 
of Atlantic principles proposed by Dr 
Kissinger. 

France Is meanwhile intensively engag- 
ed In talks on tills topic, though 
admittedly the French are sounding a 
warning note against specifying “partner- 
ship,” •'interdependence,” "consultation” 
and “cooperation” between Europe and 
America, experience allegedly showing 
that America does not stand by such 
commitments when a crisis occurs. 

In the wake of the Middle East crisis M. 
Pompidou then proposed regular summit 
meetings of the Nine. This was followed 
by M. Jobert’s informative November 
speech (o the National Assembly and a 
second to the Western European Union in 
which he called on Europeans to assume 
responsibility for their own security. 

His two predecessors Maurice Schu- 
mann and Maurice Couve de Murville 
spoke in similar terms, while M. 
Cliaban-Deimas called for a “European 
executive.*' This Is all new. What accounts 
for the change 4 ? 

In the search for motives two 
longstanding worries of French foreign 
policy recur, the first of which concerns 
rite balance of power in Europe. 

This first worry is illustrated by 
increasingly frank warnings against any 
reduction in the US military presence in 
Europe, be it either unilateral or 
negotiated in conjunction with the 
Russians. Suspicious queries as to 
neutralist tendencies in this country are 
another side of the same coin. 

The second motive Is the old Gaullist 
worry lest Europe become the plaything 
of the Great Powers, Yalta In a new guise. 
This worry is Increasingly being shared by 
other European governments. 

The others are no longer needed by the 
United Slates to the same extent as in the 
past when peace depended on the balance 
of power between two pacta, whereas it is 
now to be based on a system of reciprocal 
declarations of intent by tlie • two 
superpowers. 

Europe, on the other hand, feels no less 
In need of American protection and 
dependent on the US military presence 
on this side of the Atlantic, and this need 
has gained in contour ever since the 
American presence lias no longer been 
rated a reliable certainty. 

Had this presence not existed France 
would never have been able to allow itself 
Its foreign policy extravaganzas of recent 
years. The cooior and more level-headed 
the view taken by the United States of its 
commitments in Europe, the more 
Gaullist the foreign policy line adopted 
by Dr Kissinger has become, the more 
uncertain the basic premises of Franco's 
Gaullist foreign policy have become and 


the more concerned Paris has become to 
seek cooperation with Its neighbours. 

Paris is, of course, beginning to admit 
as much, but the contents of Hie old 
policies live on, as is evidenced by the 
contradictions and confusions that are 
rife in current French declarations. 

The Americans are to remain stationed 
in Europe, retaining their current 
conventional and nuclear strength, but 
Paris has no intention of returning to the 
Nato fold or cooperating with the Nato 
Eurogroup. 

France talks in terms of a European 
Union yet does its utmost to forestall any 
Imitation of the Brussels integration 
pattern. There is talk of common defence 
but not of a defence community. The 
body that Is to be activated is the Western 
European Union, although two of the 
Nine, Denmark and Eire, ore not 
members. 

The Common Market summits suggest- 
ed by M. Pompidou are compared In Paris 
with a European Cabinet. There are also 
calls for a European executive. Yet 
neither means what It might at face value 
be taken to mean: a European 
government. 

Summit meetings of European heads of 
government have been proposed by 
President Pompidou to procedurally 
contain and defuse the latest illogicalities 
of French policy towards Europe. 

They will link politically the Foreign 
Ministers convened on the one hand as 
the Common Market Council of Ministers 
and on (lie other to foster political 
cooperation. 

The hands of government are not to 
pass joint resolutions, however. They are 
merely to hold consultations (&ul work 
out details of European policy individual- 
ly and at home. 

The Common Market summits arc uot 
conceived of as the superstructure of 
European cooperation but as its motive 
force. The principle and methods of 
purely national determination are retain- 
ed, albeit In cooperative form. 

M. Pompidou has not committed 
himself to any specific institutional 
arrangement, still less to European 
progress with built-in safeguards against 
setbacks. 

The back door remains ajar, but at the 
same time there can be no denying that 
the front door too has been opened, 
letting fn a current of fresh air. The 
ambivalence of France's new European 
policy remains unsatisfactory yet ft also 
admits of pof progress. 

Franco has consented to a process out 
of which its partners may be able to forge 
fresh links towards integration. Paris 
evidently does not yet know what it has 
in mind. It has merely come to realise 
that die time has come (o forge ahead. 

Gunther GiUessen 

(FcinMurtet AUgemelne Zettung 
lUr Deulscliland, JO December 1973) 


Nato reaffirms cohesion of ' i p0LITICS 

Western alliance Bonn lacks imagination in 
E rt ar a on r po “rs handling domestic problems 


S essions of the North Atlantic Council 
do not as a tule result In abrupt 
changes in Nato political strategy. Twice 
a year these encounters represent an 
attempt to review Western security 
policy, the guidelines of which may but 
must not as a result influence the action 
taken by Nato and Nato countries. 

There was nevertheless something 
special about the recent Brussels meeting 
of the Nato Council. Last spring Dr 
Kissinger, now US Secretary of State, 
volleyed the ball into Nato’s court with 
his call for a new AtlanticCharter. Then, 
this autumn, the Middle East war plunged 
both America and Us European allies into 
a reciprocal crisis. 

Viewed against (he background of great 
expectations - Dr Kissinger’s Year of 
Europe - on the one hand and renewed 
strain on (lie other, the two liomB of a 
dilemma, one might say, the outcome of 
the Bnissels talks seems surprisingly 
normal. 

The fresh declaration of Nato principles 
may remain a distant prospect (the 
communique talks in terms of its 
appearance next spring in time for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of Nato), but on the other hand Nato 
does not appear to be on the verge of 
breakdown, as a number of observers had 
forecast. 

When oil is said an done, crises and 
trials of strength for the alliance have 
been frankly debated in the past, at tunes 
being taken as an opportunity to review 
Nato targets. 

With the new Charier in mind the 
fundamental targets of the North Atlantic 
pact remain, according to the Brussels 
camminiiqud the maintenance of peace, 
the improvement of relations between the 
blocs and, in third place only, the searclt 
for belter guarantees of security and 
prosperity. 

Viewed in the light of Dr Kissinger's 
April appeal for new targets, inspiration 
and creative design, the Brussels 
guidelines are sober and circumspect. 

Under the impression made by the arms 
policies pursued by the Warsaw Pact and 
the Soviet-inspired Arab blitz campaign in 
the Middle East the enthusiasm about 
detente and disarmament seems to have 
cooled down somewhat. 

Comparison with the Nato conferences 
of last summer and a year ago 
demonstrates the extent to which the 
alliance has lowered its sights. Nato may 
never have stuck its neck out on detente 
strategy - detente has alwayB been 
accompanied by the protection afforded 
by die deterrent — but to judge by 
Brussels even the risk of limited detente Is 
to be reduced, or so it would seem. 

If the wording of the communique is 


Brandt on Prague TV 


Continued from page 1 
Agreement of 1938 was considered to 
have been null and void. 

The Munich Agreement was thus 
harnessed to an Ideological defensive, and 
when Prague finally agreed to a 
compromise acceptable for this country it 
was Bonn that suddenly started an 
argument over the interpretation of the 
Berlin Agreemont, delaying reconciliation 
by a few months more. 

The distressing course of events prior to 
tlie signing ceremony at Czerny Palace Is 
offset by the benefits to be gained from 
normal diplomatic relations. The treaty 
renders tension more tolerable, ft will 
pave the way for improvements In respect 
of trade and tourist obstacles that remain, 
presenting many Czech citizens of 


Cerman extraction with the prospect of 
an exit visa for this country. 

But above ail it will help both people to 
bear tlie burden of. the past more easily. 
The black spots of the past, Versailles, St 
Germain, Munich arid Lidice, are receding 
into the distance. 

In an address televised in Prague Willy 
Brandt warned younger generations that 
they loo would not be excused. historic 
responsibility. The historical ties that 
havo linked and parted Germans and 
Czechs date back to earlier .periods than 
1945, 1939 or even 1919. Both countries 
have gone through the euphoric and the 
darker periods of nationalism. Now is 
.their chance to live in belated good 
ndgKbourlln.li. Kad-HehnJmam 

■" (DIb gait, 14 Dacambtr 197 ) 


not dear enough on this point one m 
go no further than quote Ifa 
Secretary-General Joseph Urns of % 
land who has compared Moscow’s cur» 
aims policy with that of Berlin in fr 
thirties. 


omestlc policies are in the limelight 
at the moment. The government and 
jmentary parties have been holding 


. Bearing In mind that Hitler system* »“« ut|ve * ssIons on ,nnd laws ’ work , er 
caUy -enlarged the Wehrmacht with l management, accumula- 

intention of pursuing his subseqwp w ? apit . a V eB t ^ tfl P nvate hands 
annexation policies one can but vi ab °rtlon la ' vs - , _ 

what hopes Nato still places in tlie Vh- ^ re ^ hopes l! 131 a on £ [I st afe ^ ! 
MBFR talks. ’ rear of the second term of the Social 


his suggestions and those of iris Social 
Democrat colleagues. 

As far as the controversial §218 is 
concerned dealing with this country’s 
abortion laws, the government decided at 


of capital wealth in private hands the beginning of this legislative period 
he abortion laws. that it would not out forward its own 


Yet even if Dr Luns had not here. pe *' 

forthright the language spoken by & oodWQly Brandt and Waiter Scheei are at 

Western alliance would have been chub ** 0 1 ie crux dl0ir 

towards its Eastern counterpart. mprtsibuitles. 

The communique no longer mention U b lhe manner mwhleli these subjects 
progress In East-West relations as It during discussed that proved to us that 
year ago or last June, There wasnxH to pvernmont is still not acting 
diplomatic praise of the “3 and takin B ^ stock of the 
development’^ of East-West ties “ai -^re llje electorate gave it. 
wide range of areas” and hopes mm * According t° the constitution of tins 
expressed of a "balanc'd and fj« ! ? not simply and solely a 
outcome” to tire Vienna troop-cut t&i P^J 1 l . he Bovemmcnt- leader to deal 

The Nato Ministers did, however,* affai ?’ u ,s first and 

In terms of progress in malnCainlH (h f™®* 1 kte rcaponslbilftty. 

Internal cohesion of tlie Western aJliani: 15 *?SJ. Ua !. ^ cons ‘ denn 8 
Solidarity, they noted, was essential • .if 15 ° f kind t 
guarantee deterrence and detente. !• sh°uld not be tempted to au 
creasing external pressure may not J k to the mexid of the moment 

conducive to detente but it could lt *'*?'*& ,n th,s f 

help to consolidate Nato and funl: SJ *V lhat Willy Brandt is far more of 
integration and the solution of probli: J . ^national statesman than a 
within the alliance, some of the prefer F™ "ho can concentrate mam y on 
at j east * * '■ nestic affairs, in the first legislative 

In tlie context of relations S 0 ™ 1 Democrat-Free 

Europe and die United Slates ii“™' ,™ ll,lon the exctiememl of 
commitnlnllA ns*., no iwHfit ' ! ®> and Ge ™ an P°M' Polled such 


In the context of relations beiiwr 


Europe and tlie United States ™ m,on 1I V™7 company main, 

communique makes no specific mfflfi: ™ d German policy pushed such So Uw matters in hand are no longer 

by way of commentary or praise of L lhe background. reforms that can be dealt with by isolated 

Nivon-Orezlinev nuclear accords of 1 - ' ow ,1)e ener By crls,s has a PP eared 10 commissions or experts. They arc an 

Junewhlch cave ri^to suchhodbK^r * oul *• leadership weakness. The intricate network or decisions to be taken 

the time C1 8 Mry s lcaders have 1,01 had aii y° ne 10 bv the political leadership. It is the duly of 

The agreements which tlireai-n - ^ them out vvith productive sugges- the leadership to set the priorities for 

.mdermlne X us m^lear sh lJ f ^ 01 even cleaf information to meet each of these individual projects, to 

Western &irone are meri no eft- ichaUcn B e ' identify with then, and to put all their 

would tfpm to Indira m tlnMhe two < ;| * jfai worker participation in political power into ensuring that they 

compe te SJZSS m rhis i sue Jigemem ls concerned the B^ernnient pm through all the stages necessary in 

As re&aids crucial Issue o ft Prepared to present to the the Bundesleg and Bundesrat and become 

continued ^ stationing f USlroopt T ti,Ma * two ^native Bills, or rather law. 

Europe the Nato 8 CouncU evMtfc- ,5 in one ’ 50 35 t0 make 8 ood t,ie We are alreacl >' J 01 "* clear 

reached iLiSl cm P^mise dial he will have indication of where tire disorientated 

wis to he pynp<-r<*d : -ked a compromise by Christmas. fiddling and fumbling of government 

IIQ trnon efrpnofi, uiiil nnt ’ .®* two possibilities that have been put commissions can lead. Essential matters 

unilaterailv cut as Iona as the Europe 50 far do not contain anything connected with land law reform are tied 
make their contribution towards t not have been drummed up at in with preparatory decisions about the 

%f 1 t £Sl tatai f of *• year. tn on growtl. in value of land which w 

problems for the United States ” I ^ ^ tlie Coalition on the not come on the government ^enda until 
TCrere mav not be much new on tl*™ 6 refo »™s of land laws do not the next legislative period which begins 

Nato front then but bv aarelg 5ubstamial Progress in the future after the general election in 1976. 

deadinf for Se AU^tic^daraUon Minister Hans Jochen Vogel wUl Legislation for the participation of 
a solution to ecoSSmic and mi a BUI to tlie Cabinet containing workers in company management which 

differences tlie Ministers have brought ► 1 

uncharacteristic deadline pressure to 
on the North Atlantic pact. 

Christian Polyh Hy pander to popular appeal to be 1 State 111 US t 
„ . , . „ . War for a large section of ' 

(SUddaulKhe Zellung. 12 fV5. I0QU ^ {Q ^ fpr Sule v , 

■ ' . .. wentioni government controls, price eilCOUTfl^G Dili 

-tl /ui '^ n B> a clampdown on major orgahlsa- 

mt Cpcnnnn Snoutw | the issuing of petrol coupons so nnt flnmillRtG 

Pubiiahor Friodrich Reineche. • EdHor-'»- ! ltt out^ bureaucratically as justly * 

chief: oiio Heinz. Editor: the short supplies of oil and . 

Enflii«h iwiouase wb-ediior-. Wri ^ori hand. 1 December worn-out dsmands tor cue 

. Adtiel lifting 1 M : ' p aig/ls c * s :ti fl n n . jjt what ace the facts? • overthrow of the system did not meet 

Friedrich Reinecha v«iao QmM J® > oil crisis Is not a situation in which with popular appeal. WiHy Brandt htasolf 

Ausaicht, Hamburg -re. T* 1 -: ^ittlclans should ha oivenfree feln. gave the sign. Less rather than more ou 

S^eJSBBJrsrU^'SaSt- JSi n SL 1 ^ S Z« 5;o» wouu flow if *= u took »r am 

ELSS*'’ . «n /JV ‘^consider “the system” to be the root management. 

Annual Jffi«oripiton J DM2». Jj^lninrlot. .• •' This 1 does no! exclude lire possibil fly 

Primed by Krdaora Buch- und who: are calling for greater tM government bodies will occasionally 

L?aA MAIUNQ8 ?io w w«»' WP I by the State and demanding stt p in to control individual factors. The 
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that It would not put forward Us own 
proposals for reform. 

Thus the government has a tendency to 
pass the buck with regard to finding a 
compromise in the central matters of its 
programme, rather than undergoing the 
long and wearisome search itself. 

This may be quite reasonable where 
§218 Is concerned, since this is a matter 
for Individual consciences. 

But the procedure in this case as well is 
a clear expression of (he fact that the 
government is bit by hit giving up the 
opportunities of taking the initiative 
itself. It is prepared to shelve the burden 
of forcing Bills through tiic Bundestag. It 
is suffering from o lack of inspiration und 
determination in domestic affairs, where 
its handling of foreign affairs have been 
so self-assured. 

The Free Democrats are insisting on a 
link between legislation providing for the 
accumulation of capital in the bunk 
accounts of working people with a reform 
of corporation tax taws. They are also 
linking the capital wealth mailer with 
legislation for worker participation in 
company affairs. 

So the matters in hand are no longer 
reforms that can be dealt with by isolated 
commissions of experts. They arc an 
intricate network of decisions to lie taken 
by the political leadership. It is the duty of 
the leadership to set the priorities for 
each of these individual projects, to 
identify with them and to put all their 
political power into ensuring that they 
pass through all die stages necessary in 
the Bundestag and Bundesrat and become 
law. 

We are already gerting some clear 
indication of where tlie disorientated 
fiddling and fumbling of government 
commissions can lead. Essential matters 
connected with land law reform are tied 
in with preparatory decisions about the 
tax on growth in value of land which will 
not come on the government agenda until 
the next legislative period which begins 
after the general election in 1976. 

Legislation for the participation of 
workers in company management which 


State must 

encourage but 

not dominate 

December wom-out demands for the 
overthrow of the system did not meet 
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free play or marKei lorcos wm 
not oe allowed to become' * game w 
chance. •, 

iBul there Is no, denying that here and 
there It has in fact becoine,a toss of the 
dice, though this Is not generally ^ympto- 
nfiatic ot’ the Wpst Gennan economy. 

Economies based on the free-enterpris^ 
svstera have* often enough flexed Uieir 

muscle* in most* difficult times and 


the Coalition has promised will be dealt 
with in this legislative period has been 
tied in with the proposed .legislation 
enabling private persons to accumulate 
capita] wealth Which the government 
simply promised would be drafted out 
sometime between now and 1976, 

Of course the government must think 
and plan beyond the next elections. But 
if it allows itself to be hog-tied ou 
reforms that are urgent and should be 
carried though in this legislative period.by 
their being tied in to no particular 
purpose with reforms to be carried out at 
some vague later date, no one in Bonn 
need be surprised if all the planning to 
date is rendered useless by a change of 
government. 

Inspired initiatives and determination 
to sec reform proposals become law are 
among die ideal und typical roles of u 
government in a parliamentary system. 

it is snid of Willy Brandt that he know* 
how ivi fight with his hack to the wall. No 
progress is made in domestic policy by 
the Chancellor's resorting to great 
political oratory because there is no more 
practical alternative. 

it is of nu value that in these 
circumstances he becomes a figurehead 
and a simple figure of integration so that 
faced with a choice of Good and Evil 
Good prevails. 

The rank of a government leader is 
determined to u large extent by whether 
he is the kind of man who always reserves 
Itis right to make the final decision or 
whether he is tlie kind who slums 
important decisions and passes the buck. 

If a government and its leader is 
suffering from the inability to lead the 
country it must be prepared to take 
vriticismi 

This criticism will he levelled ai the 
government and more particularly at the 
chairman of tlie largest government party 

When the government is failing t<’ show 
the way to the country it must be 
prepared to face the provocation of an 
Opposition party telling how it should be 
doing its job. 

Willy Brandi entered hi* second term of 
office with 0 slogan that hinted at a 
well-balanced concept of domestic 
reform: quality of life. 

It is high time that tlie Chancellor did 
something specific about the basic 
components of the quality of life, rather 
than simply identifying himself with the 
theory of it. 

Statesman-like gestures and political 
rhetoric may at certain times be almost as 
good as deeds, but in the long-run they 
cannot replace the deeds thereby 
promised. Robert Leicht 

(SMdeuiKlie Zeitung, S December 1973l 


demonstrated their adaptability. The 
colossal apparatus of gpvernment has 
proved to be much more ponderous. 

What is needed at the moment Is fust 
and foremost productivity and compel it b 
veness, ideas and technology, cooperation 
with Stales in the Third World and a 
foreign policy that guarantees supplies of 
row materials to out- economy over a long 
period. 

The main function of the State In these 
circumstances is to give a helping hand 
where necessary, but mainly to stand on 
tho touch-line and cheer the country on; 

It goes without ' saying that the 
government must also take on tlie lob of 
breaking the Ice where foreign policy is 
concerned. 

All are affected eaually by the general 
challenge (hat has been Issued by tho 
oil-producing countries to the Industrial 
nations of the western world. Industry is 
affected to the same degree as the. State. 

It Is essential to pull together rather 
than the State's indulging In surreptitious 
and politically motivated conflict-making. 

JemFeddenpn 1 
(Neua Ruhr Zellun#. 8 Dfieembtr 1973 ) 


Herbert Welmer 
has become the SPD 
man of action 

H erbert Wchner has produced a rabbit 
out of the top hat. Tills unfathomable 
politicui talent has given an audience, 
the general public, that has been starved 
of fireworks on the political stage for 
some time now a show worth watching: 
the rise, fall and rise again of Herbert 
Wehner. 

His political career seemed to be 
plummeting downhill. But without any 
damage he lus turned the tide. 

Before the last general election more 
and more Social Democrats were saying 
(hat Herbert Wchner sliould be pm out to 
grass as soon as possible. 

Wchner even joined in die chortii 
himself, hi one Bundestag battle Ire was 
heard to say something along the lines 
of glancing buck into (he set ling sun. 

Alter the elections he resigned fmm die 
deputy party chairmanship. When he 
caused the rumpus m Moscow over 
Brandt and Sell eel's Ostpolitik many 
people thought tluu Wehner had reached 
the cud of the line. 

Hut now the parliamentary parly of the 
Social Demucr.it s lias re -elected him 
chair man with >t (urge majority. Wli.it 
caused the tmiiiihoiuV 
The answer is riiut Wchner was aide to 
give puliiical form to growing discontent 
in hh party about, real nr supposed l:i«.k 
« 'faction by the leadership. 

Movement* that run counter t«» ejJi 
other are brought into line, proto, li 
against the impasse that lus been reached 
m v'Ji! ’.s el fa re and Ostpnhtik on the 
"lie lurid and disappointments on rii? 
other that the leadership is standing In 
and doing nothing while radicals from Mu 
Six ul Democrat Parly are gradually 
taking oser from below. 

There is a general desire for movement 
and action in the Social Dennxrat Party. 
But Wehner is not interested in 
movement in any old direct ton, but u 
const jut muse men t 10 the left. 

He would Jove to see Willy Brandt in a 
decorative office such as President and no 
longer taking an active part in politics. 
With Helmut Schmidt as chancellor, lie 
feels, there would be less possibility 1 of 
resistance to more Socialism in tlie SPD. 
Schmidt would not make such a good 
job, in Wehner 's opinion, of sticking Iris 
head in the clouds. 

But he still Iras the Free Democrats to 
contend with. 

The FDP can. if necessary, happily give 
up any claims to the office of Federal 
President. But it is nol so willing to give 
up the positions it has gained in the 
government and has no Intention 
whatsoever of renouncing the minimum 
demands it has set for social welfare 
reform. 

The Free Democrats are keen, to avoid a 
protracted dispute with the SPD, since 
this would once ag3in leave them open to 
the accusation that they were not a fit 
party to join in a coalition. 

* For this reason the Free Democrats are 
also concerned that the SPD . sliould get 
weaving. Tho FDP wants tlie government 
to get to grips with all the important 
points that could give rise to conflict, os 
swiftly as possible. 

But gelling to grips with bones of 
contention, as far as the left wing sees it, 
would mean action now followed by 
fbrther stagnation. •' 

Now Wehner must make tils tjectstun, 
He must decide between, tho government 
coalition of Social, Democrats and Free 
Democrats that wants ihe movement to’ 
the left to be kept within confined 
boundaries and left-wing activism that is 
getting more Impatient day by day With 
the (dees fixes of the Coalition. 


Ixes of the Coalition. 

■' (Frankfurter AUttitatln* Zettnn* 
IBr OfuWchteiHj, 1 S Ofttembtr 1973) 
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I LABOUR RELATIONS 

Schleyer to head Employers 
Association Confederation 
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M artin Schleyer, a member of the 
Daimler-Benz board, replaced Otto 
a. rricdrich as head of the Confederation 
of Linployers Associations in the first 
week of December. 

There is nothing spectacular about the 
change as Friedrich, 71, had already 
announced his retirement. Fie is too 
: ever to think himself Indispensable or to 
cling to (lie post for reasons of prestige. 

Schleyer was long earmarked as his 
successor, tie had already been picked for 
me post. The changeover was smooth 
There were no rival candidates, no vote 
and no internal dissension. 

One striking feature is that the 
employer associations. the third pillar of 
free enterprise alongside the Industrial 
associations and the chambers of industry 
and commerce, have never had any 
trouble selecting a president. 

Since the end of the Second World War 
they have always had men of political 
stature like Walter Raymond , Paulsscn, 

I atke, Friedrich and, now, Schleyer at 
their disposal. The public was able lc> 
view them as more than high-class 
lobbyists. 

That is impoilanl for the role played 
by employers associations. Together with 
the trade unions, they provide the 
economic aspects of wuge and welfare 
policy within the collective bargaining 
system. They therefore fulfil a political 
role, the effects of which spread far 
beyond their own sphere of interest into 
die public sector. 

As smooth as the changeover may have 
appeared on the surface, a stage in the 
development of the Confederation of 
Employers Associations has come to an 
end. As in many other sectors of political 
life during the early seventies, there have 
been a number of changes marking the 
end of a period that will go down in 
history as the post-war era. 

As far as political and social 
developments are concerned, the time of 
reconstruction and hectic growth is a 

j 1 ® P , 1€ P 331 - That also involves the 7 
end of the employers’ past policy which 
aimed largely against progress being loo ~ 
hectic. Past policy was marked more by ' 
reserve than forward thinking. F 

During this era the Confederation of w 
employers Associations was more con- w 
corned with opposing demands than with ni 
energetically putting forward ideas of (is in 
own to help progress proceed along the de 
right path. 

An attitude of this type soon begins to as 
appear reactionary'. It also leads to more gr 
bureaucracy within the apparatus so that 
employers associations degenerate into ju; 

superbly administered institutions whose tlv 

political effectivity is constantly decreas- pe 
fog- by 

Manufacturers are today more than Pu 
ever ihe target of political attacks. In , 
view of the belligerency displayed , 

towards their existence, and consequently cU 

that of free enterprise, they must not be f,° 
content with warding off attacks but ihi 
must take the initiative If they are to 
assert themselves. ca 

But manufacturers will not survive the Si 

clash unless they have associations that cla 

can also function politically. They need the 

organisations that are no longer purely sta 

specialist consultative bodies but cooidi- . 1 


nation centres for political arguments and 
;; ideas. It was only to be foreseen that 
developments in this country would one 
day demand politically-committed manu- 
tacturers. The employers associations will 
nave to adjust. 

The willingness (o do so is evident in 
many quarters. More and more manufac- 
turers have become aware of the political 
aspect of their profession in view of the 
threats and Insults to which they are 
exposed They want to have a firm basis 
from which to fight back mid are 
evidently more and more prepared to 
Indulge In public relations. 

A good deal of initiative is being taken 
at a grass-roots’ level - from the lower 
cdielon of the employers associations. A 
memorandum recently published by the 
ton federation of Employers Associations 
indicates growing support among (he 
higher echelons for political activity in 
those sectors in which they operate. That 
is n sipi that the employers associations 

are already re-thinking their role in 
society. 

The change of president possesses 
almost symbolic significance. Like many 
before him, Friedrich assumed office In 
1969 claiming that lie would not only 
pay lip service to progressive Ideas hut 
also help them set their stamp on the 

employers associations. 

His stubborn attempts fell short of 
their goal. Perhaps lie had made too many 
allowances as a result of his genteel and , 
reserved nature. Perhaps he paid too 
much attention to fii$ backward-looking 
colleagues in the executive and in the - 
large number of Federal State branches 
and specialist associations. c 

Whatever the case, the aim of greater c 
political charisma did not materialise, t 
though this was not so much Friedrich’s 



I ARMED FORCES 

Organisational reforms for 
the Bundeswehr announced 


fault as that of conditions within the 
organisation as a whole. 

«? sl,c «ssor must now try to achieve 
what could not be implemented during 
Ins own term of office. The atmosphere is 
more propitious at present as more and 
more manufacturers recognise the need 
tor reform within their organisations. 

Schleyer possesses the type of Swabian 
sturdiness which always expresses Itself in 
amiability, lie has had the experience of 
tough wage negotiations as a representati- 
ve of both in a nu fac Hirers and employers 
associations and is respected by the trade 
unions despite all the personal insults 
Issuing from their propaganda machines 
during pay battles. He could prepare the 
employers associations Tor the political 
work of the future. 

But this will depend on two factors. 
ie leaders of each association, right 
down to the smallest specialist organisa- 
i°n, will have to be persuaded to 
override the objections and interests of 
the reactionaries in their own ranks. 
Manufacturer Kurt Pemziin attacks 


the dictatorship of the backwndu.-n 
hi his latest book. The president oft:-- 

will have to tear down the obstacle 
raised by . his own colleagues if i 
employers associations are to gain 
political importance. 

Secondly, during ihc new era 
employers associations there nmst ^ 
deliberations not only on how - 
eliminate the anarchistic diffusion ■ ! 
associations at grass-roots’ level bun’! 
? n „ iV? ac,11 'cve more common gnu; 
|n the lugher echelons of the organism-. • 

erfl P f B row fog heiiigerin. 

lowards manufacturers is also marked 1 
? growth of trade union power. If t 
balance vital to our pluralistic socielv 
o he maintained, the employers awv. 
lions must become more of a to:.- 
helping to develop the commur 
through progressive ideas. The era ■ 
old-style lobbyism is past and ger 

tmpjoyers associations are no longer ■ 
the detensive. ! 

( Frankfurter Allm-meine Zot. ■ i 
nir Deutschlund, 5 December I*' I 


T he armed forces would lose much of 
their effectiveness and striking power 
during the course of the next few years if 
(be present Bundeswehr organisation 
pere to be retained. , . , 

The problem is particularly urgent as 
the defence budget will not increase as 
swiftly as tile budget as a whole in future. 
The government has therefore spent a 
number of years planning a reform of 
inned forces organisation. Defence 
Minister Georg Leber’s recent government 
statement can be considered a milestone. 
Deliberations centre around Nato. The 
alliance was continually consulted when 
(he new plans were being drawn up. 
Another Important basis for reorganisa- 
tion is the new concept of military 
strategy catering for the operational 
requirements of the armed forces in 
1980. The decision to cut the 
conscription period from eighteen to 
fifteen months was taken some time ago. 
The Idea of setting up a professional army 
ormililla was turned down. 

Attention had to be paid to the armed 
forces’ role so that their military 
preparedness should not be diminished. 
This is now to be achieved by means of a 
cadre system, though the proposals put 
forward by the specially appointed 
Military Organisation Commission have 
hen modified. 

Brigades are to be maintained. 
Companies and batal lions on the other 
oand will be based on die cadre system. 
jOiirty thousand soldiers will be affected 
by this measure. Apart from them there 
™ be 465,000 soldiers on constant alert. 
These thirty thousand soldiers play a 
special role in the overall concept of the 
timed forces. They can be brought into 
operation almost immediately. Demobi- 
lised conscripts and soldiers who have 


Salaries and wages and what 
the economy can bear 


TVobody can expect the trade unions 

vi™ L°r IU° derat f t l ,eir wa 8 e demands in 
view of the nse in the cost of living - 6.6 

Rf! ,n . 0 J t . ( ? ber alone- To maintain 
the standard ofhvmg they have achieved 
without having to work extra hours 
workers would have to receive a 

tSST** as a higher income 
involves a higher percentage of tax 
deduc Irons - the workers do not 
therefore share in the rise of productivity 
as minimal as this may be, or in the 
greeter effectivity of their work. 

- ™y° lie would dispute die 

J »il« wagc d «nands but 

lere is a decisive difference hetiwon Inn 


there is a decisive difference between ten 

b5 r iha n rMi d c! lhB f,fleen per cent c,ainMd 

h £ iV Se ™ ts Association and the 
Public Workers Trade Union. 

, ™ s | s . not changed by tho reasons put 
y MPPM of such a high wage 
claim. Though the civil servants were 
content with an average 7.2 per cent rise 

S' lS Mng , lo? thc m 

extra months salary a year which k 

Stii^ 8 a? [ axpayer M >nucli as 3300 

firturT Ma , Wng alIow «rices for 

price wl «n submitting wage 

o not ho i V6vcr compatible witk 
£V“ S,US dcdared “im of 

• There U a reason for the trade unions 


cutting their wage demand for workers in 

* l * ] r ° n and Stee l industiy from ^teen to 
eleven per cent. It is important at present 

I™* UrSUB *i? tab , 1 lty without deviation and 
cope with the consequences of this 

Sffi- K ln ? the cons lderab!e diffi- 
culties faced by some brandies of 

IsllsoTm^rt mt ? Uiidlng and textiles. .It 
is also important to master the problems 

posed by the energy crisis. 

This does not merely involve die 

In K> '£ 0n »°f pel u°! and healln 8 Oil. Jobs 
in the automobile industry and die 

min?** l hat S ? pp,y jt are threatened if 
many potential car-buyers delay die 

S’’!,/ " ^ ***■ 

result in an economic backlash of 
unforeseeable proportions 

cxfenVwlT" spcc V la i lon “"<1 10 that 
extent we can second Eugen Loderer 

Ss° mot h M . e l alworkers Union - wlKn >i° 

:£“?* i * , S ? 0S no ^ason for alterlnc 

USSSESga 

We must reckon with the fact that 
government stabilisation poliey and thToU 


shortage will together reduce e cone- 
growth in 1974 - perhaps completely.! 
production does not rise, distribuik , 
cannot either. Experience has demc 
strated that It is impossible lo satis: I 
greater demand by means of inertt* 
imports as specific articles are requitf- 
and not just goods in general. 

The mutually hostile positions man. 
facturers and workers are taking up tod-S 
would not have been so extreme if capiu 
wealdi accumulation policy had 
conducted with greater consistency c 
normal times and if workers had bre- 
made partners of management (r 
shareholders of the firms where the 
work. 

One thing is almost certain -if th«* 1 
to be even minimal economic growth 
fifteen per cent wage rises are Impossible 
If there is no economic growth, w2s-‘ 
demands over and above the rise in t^ 
cost of living .would force prices up. 

The success or failure of governing 
stabilisation policy will depend on ho ,, ‘ 
firmly or Irresolutely the State deals wiii 
the fifteen-per-cent wage claim submits 
by the public service workers. 

If the State sets a bad example, It wp 
be hard for Industry to turn down tw 
high wage increases demanded by 
unions. It would then be even 
difficult to recognise that all of ui, ^ 
workers and employers, must develop J 
little more community spirit and abandon 
some of our selfcOntredness. ' : 

' Heinrich A. 

(Hamburger AbsmibUlt, A Dec«nb rt ,,?Jl 


C oncerted action between the Penta- 
gon, State Department and Congress 
I it currently paving the way for a new 
■ tpproach to America's European Nato 
| partners for more money. Washington is 
1 ® longer satisfied merely with the 
, jtorency agreements signed with the 
rweraj Republic every two years to 
Mset the cost of the two hundred 
thousand or so American troops in 
Germany. 

Washington plans to display more 
wterminatlon in upholding the view that 
we Europeans should also make good the 
toss of foreign currency America incurs 
plough the cost of maintaining some- 
more than one hundred thousand 
■fwjps in the rest of Europe. 

But the Europeans ore also being called 
“pon to replace the losses incurred by the 
Americans as a result of the higher cost of 
maintaining their troops in Europe 
of in the United States. 

Jbis sum, claimed to be as high as 440 
, 110,1 dollars, is only part of the total 
and a half milliard dollars balance of 
Payments deficit incurred by the United 
rates as a result of its Nato contribution 
•hEurope. • 

The Senate demands full compensation 
torn Western Europeans on ' threat of 
fteniplde withdrawal of American 
?°P S - It cannot yet be said for sure 
Jtethor this standpoint is shared by the 
^Ministration. One thing is however 
jWnin —i the Nixon admitiistration and 
'■ingress are no longer at such odds over 
^ issue as they were in the past, 1 1 ' 

resident Nixon has ■ signed the 
Jrff°n-Nunn Bill threatening Europeans 
, Percentage reduction of US troops 


signed on for a fixed period are obliged to 
join tho armed forces’ reserves for twelve 
months, four times as long as at present. 
What is more, every soldier knows his 
place in the company or battalion. 

By continual practise nt mobilisation of 
these thirty thousand tho Defence 
Ministry hopes that the Buiidcswehr’s 
maximum military presence will be 
attained without delay. Incidentally, only 
by means of this measure has it proved 
possible to Increase the number of 
brigades from 33 to 36. 

Another aspect to he considered is 
eficctivity. One of the ways of achieving 
this is by reducing thc size of units. If 
companies or battalions lose between 
twenty and thirty per cent of their troops 
in the process or if thc strength of an 
armoured company is reduced from 
seventeen to nine tanks, thc changes will 
have been astonishing indeed. 

They will naturally prompt further 
changes. The number of companies and 
battalions will grow. There will also be a 
rise In the number of brigades which will 
be reduced In size hut will still fulfil Nato 
requirements. 

The reorganisation has not merely been 
planned on the drawing board. Instead, a 
number of successful trials have been 
conducted. “The soldiers did not want t*i 
return to their old units,” Defence 
Minister Georg Leber comments. Apart 
from improved contact between soldiers, 
mobility is far greater and the operational 
use of both men and equipment i> 
increased. 

Another factor of great importance is 
the winding up of various formations, 
units and commands in all branches of 
the armed forces, especially the medical 
service. Support units have not been 
spared either. 


The problem of 
paying for US forces 
stationed in Europe 

equal to the proportion of the American 
balance of payments deficit they refuse 
to make up. 

The original purpose of the Jackson- 
Nunn Bill was to block Senator Mike 
Mansfield's more drastic demands. That 
succeeded. But by accepting the 
conditions of the BUI as Us legally-bound 
mandate, the administration has under- 
taken die obligation to raise the issue in 
negotiations with its partners. 

There is no question for the time being 
of the Americans receiving full compensa- 
tion for the balance of payments deficit 
they incur. During die last few months 
Nato has been debating the possibility of 
offsetting these - costs on a multilateral 
level. Nothing has so far come of this 
however as no European member apart 
from the Federal Republic Is prepared to 
accept die American arguments. 

iMost of American's European partners 
claim that the, US:troop9 are defending 
America’s own interests as well as 
Western Europe and, ;that, Washington 
itself should meet die costs. 

But they concede the possibility of 
discussing whether America should not be 
granted compensation for the Increased 
expenditure Involved . In maintfiUiing 
troops in Western Europe instead of In 
the United States. ' . - 

• The 440 miUidn dollars claimed by 
Washington appears rather too high 


Georg Leber lias described thc merger 
of the field force and the territorial army 
as a tough nut. The winding up of die 
regional commands in particular lias run 
into opposition. The Federal states plan 
to object and deputies too will intervene. 

The reappraisal of the strategic position 
and the large number of tanks maintained 
by the Warsaw Pact has led to 
far-reaching changes. All army units and 
formations have been adjusted to the 
East’s tank capacity. That Is also true for 
the fusilier brigades which are being 
thoroughly reorganised. 

A change in the higher echelons has 
also proved necessary. But this is in no 
way connected with die reorganisation of 
military leadership undertaken by former 
Defence Minister Helmut Schmidt in 
1970. The rcstaffing now necessary is 
proceeding upwards from the lower 
echelons. 

Ihc reorganisation of the Biuulcswelir, 
which will not he complete for another 
five years, has become necessary as a 
result of rising costs. Permanent 
expenditure, especially personnel costs, 
has rocketed, reducing the amount of the 
defence budget available for arms. The 
reorganisation should guarantee a balanc- 
ed ratio of sevuniy to thirty. Time will 
tell whether this is really Ihc case. 

Georg Leber was sensible enough not in 
touch upon complaints about the 
unfairness of conscription. No solution to 
this problem is in sight. Thc bulge in 
coining years will lend to only ti5 per cent 
of fit conscripts actually being called up. 
Leber has nothing against proposals 
issuing from other quarters but lie lias 
ruled out the idea of charging 
. draft-dodgers a lump sum in lieu of 
service. 

Gourg Leber has committed him .elf 
strongls to the forthcoming reform. A 
good deal of it is due to liii own 
initiative, ably guided by his experts of 
course. Lclvr's term in the Defence 
Ministry will probably Iv judged as to 
whether rite new armed forces oru.uii -.i- 
tion fulfils the requirements of the 
sc. cntic. j„J eighties. 

tiler TngL-s.i.u-gcl. I He«.«.-mK-r r»7J) 


however. But the Americans expect that 
the federal Republic will contribute 3J0 
million dollars during the current 
American financial year and that the 
other Nato countries will make up the 
remaining 1 10 million. 

Bonn is not very enthusiastic about 
having to pay a considerable proportion 
of the multilateral contribution over and 
above die amount it pays under the 
bilateral agreement. 

So far the Federal Republic has 
compensated America for eighty per cent 
of the foreign currency losses incurred as 
a result of stationing troops in Germany. 
The total for tire two-year period up to 
30 June 1973 was as high as 6.65 milliard 
Marks. 

The United States is said to be 
demanding some eight milliard Marks on 
the basis of existing currency conditions. 

Full compensation of the balance of 
payments deficit America incurs Lh rough 
stationing troops In Europe is not to be 
expected. On closer examination thc 
bat decries being raised in Washington at 
present are. no more than the psychologi- 
cal preparation for a period of- hard 
bargaining with the Europeans. 

Tltc veiled threat of troon withdrawal is 
no more tliaq a scrap of paper as the 
Jackson-Nunn Law is not to be applied 
before thc end of 1975 nnd even then the 
administration would have an additional 
six montlia’ room for manoeuvre. By then 
the MBFR negotiations in, Vienna should^ 
have produced some results and changed 
the current situation, at least as far os the 
American troops are concerned, > 

Jurgen Kramer 

(Hannovprwhe Allgem of no, 5 Dseember 1973) 


Pay increases 

Jml!ffllrtrrAllJ)rnlfilll , 

T he Armed Forces Association has 
demanded a pay rise for servicemen 
oF at least twelve per cent. Servicemen 
with wives nnd children should benefit 
most as it is this category that have 
suffered worst from tho rise in thc cost of 
living. 

To achieve this, the Association 
proposes raising salaries across the board 
and adding an allowance according to 
whether a soldier is married and, if so, 
how many children he it ns. 

At its Iniest meeting the Association's 
Federal executive also turned lo plans lor 
armed forces reorganisation. It welcomed 
the proposed reform ami stressed that it 
would not diminish the eficctivity and 
lighting power of the armed forces as a 
convincing deterrent tactor. 

Uni reorganising the lliindcswebi would 
result in problems lor the iiidlvidu.il, it 
felt. 

The Association directed particular 
attention to the Defence Ministry’s plans 
for training noii-amituissioiicd officers. It 
welcomed the new iwerjfl concept as it 
provided a range of training of relatively 
equal value alongside the university study 
ottered to utticers. 

It was however vita! to ensure that the 
piopo.ed steps were effectively coordi- 
nated in the three branches of Hie armed 
lorces. it claimed. It therefore suggests 
il |l ‘ esr.ibliriirnoiii of a special committee 
in die Dclcncc Mini -try to supers i--e 
education. 

The A- 'OM.it ion feel* that it isvit.il [•• 
stress the importance of (lie gn-up leader 
in the new training concept fur 
iioti-cnmtiiiv-ioucii officers. Group leaders 
vhould be aide lo rise lo the rank of 
scige.nii m viewol ihcir responsibility for 
the suldiers and equipment entrusted to 
them m their post. 

ll r.tiikhirioi .Vll^vineiue Zclrung 
fur Dt.-tii i.lil "i>l $ Di-ocmK-r 1*»T.»» 

Arms thefts 


T he armed forces. Federal Border 
Guard, police and other security 
forces appear unable to give themselves 
the same protection they offer other 
people. Pilfering is on tire increase' All 
sorts of arms and am munition are being 
stolen, ranging from pistuls to explosives. 

Replying to a question in the 
Bundestag, Interior Minister Hans-Diet- 
rieh Gcnseher stated that thefts of this 
type have been recorded since July 1972. 
Past surmises have proved correct -arms 
are being stolen. 

During the second half of 1972 and the 
first half on 1973 thieves stole 21 
machine-guns, 60 sub-machine-guns, 147 
quick-firing weapons, three anti-tank 
weapons, one bazooka and thirteen carbi- 
nes. Tire Defence Minister is unable to say 
where tliese nnns d isappe ared to. 

But that Is«not all. As many ak 434 
pistols and revolvers, 74 Very pistols and 
sixteen shotguns also disappear- 
ed. Thieves also took suitable ammuni- 
tion -- a total of 285,34 E bullets and 
shells for various types of weapon, i 
No statistics are available for tire 
number of hand grenades stolon in the 
first half of 1973 - In 1972 the figure 
wm 63. No mines disappeared though 64 
metres of fuse and 366 detonators were 
stplen. . .. 

These items are described in the list of 
thefts as “arms of war".' It .would be 
interesting to learn where there a mu of 
war have disappeared; 

I • (H«n<J*l*bl^ll, 6 December ! 973) 
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Bundesbank must not let sweeping 
devaluation go too far 


TIT akfng economic policies for a living 
-i.vJ.has become a hazardous profes- 
sion. The sound of shotguns rang through 
the air on the cold day of early winter 
when Bonn Finance Minister Helmut 
Schmidt and his ' State Secretary 
Karl-0 uo FBIaK met the French Economics 
and Finance Minister Valdry Glscard 
d’Esiaing in the improvised conference 
room in the Chateau Puy d’Artigny on 
the Loire. 

The West German delegation held their 
breath for a moment. Their French hosts 
smiled and reassured them, quipping: 
"Don’t worry gentlemen, it’s just the 
French police shooting journalists!" 

Journal Isis had found their way to the 
conference of Finance Ministers of the 
United Stales, Britain, France, the 
Federal Republic ami Japan, even though 
(ho meeting was meant to be secret. The 
five ministers had met to discuss 
international monetary matters. 

Reliable reports emanating from among 
those taking part, however, reveal that 
the five ministers were at a loss what to 
do. They had no clue how they were to 
continue their monetary reform endea- 
vours following (he Arab oil boycott. The 
recovery of the dollar and its consequen- 
ces for other Indus trio! nations became 
the main item on the agenda 

The exchango rale of the dollar has 
been rising since July like a phoenix from 
(lie ashes. This has left Europeans and the 
Japanese flabbergasted, while creating a 
now self-confidence among the Ameri- 
cans. 

In July the dollar plunged to its lowest 
point - 2.2835 Marks. TTien the floating 
dollar made a slight recovery and later 
some (lung of a (cap till it stood at 2.6440 
Marks at the end of November. 

On 6 July the revaluation of the Mark 
against the dollar was at its zenith, with 
an upvaluatiou of 40.1 per cent. On 30 
November the Bundesbank reported that 
of this revaluation only 23.1 per cent 
remained. This means in simple terms 
that the Mark has been devalued against 
the dollar by seventeen per cent. 

This word "devaluation". brings us up 
with a halt. Since 1961 the Mark has only 
ever been mentioned in connection with 

Another huge 
trade surplus 

T he balance of payments surplus of the 
Federal Republic in October was 
about 2,300 million Marks, compared 
with 1,500 million in September and 
1,400 In October 1972. . . 

According to figures Issued by the 
Federal Statistics Office In Wiesbaden 
exports were 17,900 million Marks (up 
by 24 per cent compared with the 
previous October). Imports were up by 
eighteen per cent at fourteen milliard 
Marks, The surplus on trade was thus 
nearly four milliard Marks. > ; 

In the previous month of this year the 
trade surplus hod been 3,800 million 
Marta,, wliilc in October, last year there 
was a 2,600 million Mark profit on trade. 

The losses made on service industries 
and capital transfer were 1,700 million 
Marks In October, a decline on the 
September figure of 2,300 million Marks. 
But ,. the figure fids . October wop 
considerably higher than In the corres- 
ponding month of last year* 1,300 million 
Marks. ■ 

(Dfe Welt, 6 December 1973 ) 


revaluations upwards. Now, towards the 
end of 1973 it has been devalued by 
market forces not only in comparison 
with the dollar, but also with other 
important currencies. In comparison with 
the sixteen currencies quoted at die 
Frankfurt money exchange the Mark has 
been down-valued by seven per cent since 
July this year. 

What has happened?. The • (wo 
devaluations of the dollar — In December 
1971 by 7.98 per cent and in February 
1973 by ten per cent — have begun to 
toko effect. America’s exports have been 
rising, her imports have been cut back. At 
die same time there has been an 
about-turn in die flow of capita). Up tHj 
this summer, money was moving from 
America to Europe. Just before tl)e oil 
crisis there was a flight to the dollar. 

These events had their effect on 
America’s balance of payments. After (he 
major deficits of 1971 and 1972 the 
Unites States returned to a surplus of 
exports in the first ten months of this 
year. In the third quarter of this year the 
basic balance showed a surplus for the 
first time since 1957. 

The dollar has also been bolstered by 
the fact that the rate of inflation In 
Europe is higher than in America. In 
these circumstances the two devaluations 
of tite dollar proved to bo excessive. i 
Foreign exchange markets have cbm pen- * 
sated for this anomaly by natural forces. 
The dollar lies become reliable again. 
The United States will remove her foreign 
exchange controls in the near future. 

One does not have to be a clairvoyant. 


F ears of recession have caused turmoil 
on the world’s slock exchanges. 
Shareholders have been in a panic mood 
all over the world from New York to 
West Germany and Japan. There was 
already a mood of preparedness for an 
economic downturn on world stock 
exchanges before the oil crisis came along 
and changed it to fears of depression. 

Tills psychosis has temporarily taken 
over from the calm emulations normally 
to be found at stock exchanges. Shares 
were dumped on the market willy-nilly 
with seemingly little regard to their real 
worth. Is the age of reason on stock 
exchanges over and done with? 

Only at a later date shall we be able to 
judge whether what has been happening 
in the past few days is reasonable or not. 
It Is essential to see what the longer-term 
effects of (he Arab oil boycott wPl be. At 
the moment even experts on (he 
economic situation are not- able to say 
what the effects of the oil shortage on 
Western economies will be in the long 
term. 

It is this uncertainty that prompted so 
many- shareholders to sell. For the most 
part (heir philosophy has been to sell now 
at o loss rather titan- risk a heavier loss 
later oh. ; • " 

But It is not just a few private small 
shareholders who could be considered to 
have an Inadequate understanding of the 
market who have been getting shot of 
their shares lately. Those who make their 
Uving from the buying and selling of 
shares have Joined the panic sell and 
helped push quotations doWn, down, 
down. 1 

Banks and Investment funds In (lie 
United States have been receiving massive 
deposits. And in the Federal Republic too 
banks have been swapping their share- 
holdings in companies whose economic 
position Js strong and promising, and 
which looked like solid growers only 
yesterday, for hard cash. 


to, see what Finance Secretary George P. 
Shultz asked of this colleagues at the 
secret session along the Loire. Washington 
cannot sit back and watch the benefits 
for American trade of the dollar 
devaluations' whittled away by revalua- 
tions. The dollar cannot be allowed to 
rise much more on international markets. 
To prevent this Europe and Japan must 
be prepared to release part of (heir dollar 
holdings on to the market. 

This time if the Bundesbank is to meet 
the wishes of the Americans It will 'have 
to get rid of dollars, rather than buying 
them up. But Bonn and the Bundesbank 
must not only think of the best interests 
of the Americans. They must also check 
whether selling dollars is in this country’s 
Interests. The question is liow far Bonn 
and Frankfurt wont to lot the Mark be 
devalued. 

State Secretary Pohl stated recently 
(bat this country was only interested in a 
modest devaluation of the Mark. The aim 
of the Mark revaluations has been to 
control the creation of money and thus 
provent Inflation. The advantages of this 
that have been gained in tho past few 
years should not just be thrown away 
now by a protracted and far-reaching 
devaluation. 

As the world’s greatest creditor the 
Federal Republic is concerned to whittle 
away the massive level of reserves it has 
built up. Economic expansion on the 
domestic front has stretched the level of 
employment in this conn try beyond 
tolerable limits. Quite apart rom the 
problems posed by the oil crisis this 


Stock markets 
ail but Mark 
convalesces 

When crisis comes liquidity is all 
important. There are still many people 
alive and active on stock markets who 
remember the Great Depression when 
cash was king and shares and fixed-inter- 
est bonds threatened to become so much 
waste paper. It is fear of a repetition of 
those bad old days that is causing the 
panic selling. 

The unrest is not confined to share 
markets. In the Federal Republic hysteria 
has also gripped the market in 
fixed-interest bonds. There liave not been 
the same panic sales, but In the past few 
fays we have seen an obvious lack of 
enthusiasm for Investing money in 
long-term bonds. Obviously the dosing 
gap between the potential profit from 
bonds and long-term bank deposits has 
helped fuel this fire. 

Considering the Federal Republic has 
so far been spared a genuine energy crisis, 
and fortunately there Is nothing more 
than the fear of a crisis in this country, 
which has been aggravated by the effects 
of scaremongerlng by some politicians on 
the man-in-the street, and considering 
that the slump on the slock market is 
probably exaggerated, there is no valid 
reason for a slump on the market in 
bonds. ' 

The economic state at present makes a 
lowering of Interest rates seem inevitable, 
and for some time now the Bundesbank 
has ceased Issuing denials of this. 

Then when the weaknesses of the Mark 
on international exchange markets ■ is 
quoted as aisymptom of economic, crisis 


country finds it more favourable tow 
production centres overseas. 

In our own Interests a large devaluifoi 
of the Mark must be avoided n. 
Bundesbank must sell a limited numb 
of dollars, as it has done to a certain 
extent in the past. 

If the exchange- rate of the dollar 
continues to rise it is likely to do so even 
more steeply than in the past. Mr Shulu 
and his experts are of the opinion that 
the Bundesbank should sell dollars when 
the rate In Frankfurt reaches 2.67 Marfa. 
This is the lower Intervention point of the 
dollar parity, as was fixed after the lag 
devaluation of the dollar in February, At 
this rate Bonn’s best Interests are semi 
as well, the government feels. Further 
devaluation, for instant as a support for 
exporters, is not regarded as necessary. 

To prevent the danger of dollars sefling 
leading to a stifling of the money wlih 
exotic interest Tates it is essential thal fa 
Bundesbank cancel out the loss of 
liquidity by introducing some reliefs u 
their restrictive policy. The first >mil 
step in tills direction was taken at dieted 
of November. The Bonk would thus sofa 
b tricky reform problem. Dollars thal a 
taken front die reserves would m be 
subject to debt conversion. 

The renewed situation on the d 
market increases this country’s interest in 
having a Mark that is not undervalued. 
The latest rough estimates suggest that 
the oil-producing countries will haw 
about thirty milliard dollars a year a 
their disposal not needed to pay for 
imports. • 

These massive sums arc placed for i 
short term on the Eurodollar marker. 
They ore another flood that would burn 
the floodgates into the Federal Republic 
if there were any suspicion that lire Mark 
was due for revaluation again. For this 
reason the Mark- must not be allowed to 
sink too far. 

(Die Zell, 7 December lvIM 


in the Federal Republic the world of 
reason has been turned completely onto 
head. 

What is happening to the Mark it 
foreign exchanges should be taken as j 
part of the process of normalisation, 
though some of the characteristics of this 
development are exaggerated. 

It should not be forgotten that up to 
the summer of this year the Mark 
underwent a far-reaching and protracted 
revaluation, and this was not based on 
rationality. It was brought about by t 
chronic balance of payments surplus, but 
far more important reasons for this 
revaluation were historical developments 
the psychology of the finance market and 
the weakness of the dollar. 

Years of experience on finance markets 
suggested that the only thing to do was 
raise the exchange rate of the Mark. So 
international' financial capital white 
mistrusted die dollar flooded to this 
country. ■’ 

. Of course it is not, yet possible to .say 
that the dollar (s ovqr the. hump. Biit the 
American balance of trad? and payments 
lias shown clear Improvement, which 
have increased trust in die US currency- 

At the sjune time, there has been a turn 
In the tide of International capital which 
has flooded out of this country, and bP* 
(o , , (lie dollar. Thus . die interna donri 
monetary system has copied down 
normalised, and thereby It hasJpst JF 
attraction tor tile speculator. . 

The Mark is on the way to becoming* 
normal currency, after a long- period ij 
which it was flip asylum of huge sunvw 
speculative money,, mainly “hot doll art- 
The Mark no, longer .figs Up burden w 
huge finance gecpjinis, .the springboWMj* 
international t trgdq. {l ,. gt a- , time 
uncertainty. Qpps ^nfaoat|on«, 
process of. nomillifatiqo Js 
weakness as regfada,M«fc, foreign wsw- 

.. . : I {D fclWSl qg . D e cb W be* 1 9 ’ » 
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After butter and sugar Europe 
amasses a uranium mountain 


Uranium reserves in the Western World 
As of 1 January 1973 In 1.000 tons | 
[Price class less than S 10 parlb. j fl 


Price class $ 10 to 5 161b. 1 300 


F ollowing the build-up of butter and 
sugar mountains the European 
Community now faces the possibility of a 
build-up of supplies of nuclear fuels. The 
international situation is that by the 
mid-eighties there should b t a dearth of 
fission material for atomic reactors. But 
(he “nuclear cold war" within the 
Common Market is likely to end up with 
France and other countries building a 
uranium enriching plant. 

Paris Is opposed to the ultra-centrlftig- 
ing process that is favoured by the 
Federal Republic, The Netherlands and 
Britain. The French propose building 
their own uranium-enriching plant using 
the gas diffusion process, wliich is also 
favoured by certain other countries. Tire 
French uranium plant will be producing 
by 1981 and so other EEC countries must 
agree to accept supplies and give 
guarantees right now. 

In Brussels experts have calculated that 
EEC members will have no choice but to 
tike the bulk of the French fission 
material and store it. Europe's atomic 
power stations have covered their 
requirements of fissile material with the 
United States up till 1983. Costs of 
noting nuclear fuels arc estimated at 
54,200. 

The only avenue open to Europe to 
avoid dependence on oil from Middle 
Eastern sheikhs is to develop nuclear 
power. Hie mighty atom is the only 
feasible way of filling the energy gap 
uluch Is already being mentioned but 
which will not really begin to bite for 
another five years. No one in Brussels or 
oilier European capitals fools himself into 
thinking otherwise. 

The bone of contention between Paris, 
and Bonn now that the initial shock of 
(he Arab oil blackmail is over, is the old, 
old question of when Europe is to 
become Independent of other countries 
! fcr its supply of fission material. 

There is no dispute within the 
Community that all member countries 
should have their own uranium-enriching 
fhnts. It is the technological procedure 
that Is in dispute. 

It is not simply because of the fear that 
by 1985 tlie Arab monopoly could have 
torn replaced by an American nuclear 
1 tQ *rgy monopoly that European coun- 
tries want their own atomic fuel producing 
plants. The main concern Is that, by the 
eghtoes the United States might require is 
total nuclear power output for itself, , 

Despite the fact that- experts forecast a 
taeral shortage of nuclear . fuels the 
European Community in. -the., early 
ritfitles wUl be threatened by the precise 
opposite — overproduction of fissile 
material. 

Paradoxical as tliis may seem it Is part 
oi the nuclear philosophy pursued by the 
Eiwch to . date in which Paris has been 
westing several thousand million- franos 
w many years. Many of these 'millions 
jmed at covering domestic requirements 
owe proved to be a mistaken investment. 
p or years Paris, gave solid backing to 
reactors stocked with natural 
Jtonlum. But this has since been proved 
fohe a non-competitive procedure. 

looks like being caught napping 
Wn with its uranium-enrichment plans 
JO* that the British, Dutch arid West 
Tjfaans have redched an agreement on a 
**» and less costly, • system - .'or 
JWunem, the so-called ultrit-deqfflfupe. 
Jurists of the centrifuge triumvirate 
5«ve that by 197.7 ’me, ptplofybe 
JMrifuge . plants at. Cdpetihursf 'WEflfaln 
Ahnelo in The filetherland^Shdul'd.be 
for serious pkoductiort. - ‘ '■ 

tampions of ihe centriftige^s^tem 


have two important advantages with 
which to approach the French, file ultra- 
centrifuge works economically at a 
relatively low capacity, which may be os 
low os 2,000 tons of separation per year 
which is equivalent to 9,000 ions of 
natural uranium. 

The centrifuge sifts from the uranium 
the rare and fissile isotope U235 with a 
relatively low energy consumption. Tills 
is not only a commercial advantage but 
also better for the environment, since 
smaller and fewer power stations with 
their thermal influence on air and water 
are required. 

Tho French are in favour of the 
so-called gas diffusion procedure with 
wliich they have many years experience 
at their enrichment plant In Pierrciatte, 
producing enriched uranium for the force 
de ftappe. 

Experts regard gas diffusion as an 
outmoded system since it is more 
expensive and more detrimental to the 
environment than the ultra-cenulfugc. 
And gas diffusion is only of use for 
relatively large capacities starting at 9,000 
tons of separation for enrichment, wliich 
corresponds to 40,000 tons of natural 
uranium. 

Tho second disadvantage is that the 
French had to build one gigantic power 
station each for tire separation of the two 
uranium isotopes U235 and U238. 

The French seem prepared to accept 
the detrimental effect on the environ- 
ment of tills, namely the heating up of 
the River Rhftne. 

Since electric power is more expensive 
all over Europe than for example in the 
United States the French can only build 
their enrichment plant costing about 
11,000 million francs If they have 
negotiated guaranteed sales for its fissile , 
material in advance. These guarantees are 
required, since the Frencii plant Is not 
only much dearer than those in the 
United States and the Soviet Union, but 
its uranium is also considerably dearer 
than the fissile maierial produced by the 
ulLTa-centrifuge. 

President Georges Pompidou realises 
this handicap. And for this Teason he is 
doing Ids best to strike while the iron is 
hot. But on his recent visit to Paris 
Chancellor Brandt was unable to persuade 
President Pompidou to join the Eurodif 
Enrichment Club. 

Nonetheless atomic trouble is brewing 
for Bonn. Under old Euralom terms still 
applying, Paris can demand that other 
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Community members give guarantees to 
buy their flssllo material. 

In practice this would mean that in 
future no EEC country could make its 
own deals for nuclear fuels. The [‘'tench 
would have a free market in tho EEC with 
no outside competition. 

The comment of (he West German 
nuclear power industry on this is that 
Bonn would simply bo swapping 
American supply monopoly for a Frencii 
supply monopoly with the added 
disadvantage that the price would he 
higher. 

Pompidou wants to take the sting out 
of considerations such as this. There have 
been indications that in certain circum- 
stances France might consider taking part 
in the development of the ultra-centri- 
fuge. But nuclear power experts in this 
country consider that two uranium 
enriching plants would be one too many. 

The demand for fissile material for 
nuclear reactors is bounJ to grow in the 
next five to eight years by a considerable 
amount, however. 

Thirty new power stations are planned 
for the Federal Republic between now 
and 1.985, The greater number will be 
nuclear fired. The same applies to our 
European neighbours. So. according to 
the latest calculations the EEC power 
stations will require a total of 68,000 
tons of natural uranium for enrichment. 

At the moment demand and produc- 
tion are not operating hand in hand. 
Blectricily producers operating on nuc- 
lear fuel lend to place orders many years 
In advance for the original filling their 
reactors require and the annual topping 
up. 

Experts believe that all (he fissile 
material required between now and 1983 
has already been covered by orders placed 
with American suppliers. For this reason 
(he French want their European partners 
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lo agree to accept stockpiles of about 
40,000 tons of enrichment material 
annually with the Eurodif plant going 
Into operation in 1981. 

As with the butter and sugar mount aiux 
Community funds must be made available 
to finance the storage of nuclear fuel. A 
secret document originating in Brussels 
gives figures. The interest annually would 
be a good 200 million dollars. It would 
not be possible to start running down this 
surplus befure Ihe early ( H)s. 

Hermann /It title mid Ucni filthier 
(S tu 1 lg 11 rler Nachrklitrn. I Dircciu her lu?.*) 

The nine plan 
lo stand firm in 
the oil crisis 

H enri Simone t. Vice-President oi the 
European Commission who is 
responsible loi fuel and power in live 
European Community, has suggested that 
a crisis staff should be formed to deal 
with (he supply of petroleum in the nine 
countries of the European Community. 

M- Simonet front Belgium made (he 
suggestion at ihe conclusion of a two-day 
conference of European ministers or 
finance, economics and foreign affairs in 
Brussels. 

This crisis staff would work in close 
cooperation with a sub- committee or the 
major oil companies (still to be formed). 
They would Join forces to keep tabs on 
the developments regarding oil supplies in 
Europe. 

In addition M. Simonet called fur a 
precise survey of reserves and oil 
production as well as guidelines for the 
management of oil supplies in the 
European Community. 

Economics and Finance ministers In the 
European Community are virtually In 
agreement that prices are bound to rise 
next year and there is a danger of 
unemployment. Basically the Ministers 
were agreed upon a statement by the 
Commission that the Nine should stand 
firm during the oil crisis with regard to 
economics and monetary policies. 

Their resolution called for cooperation 
iq combatting price rises, securing 
em ployman t and promoting stable prices 
for raw materials. The Ministers predict 
that there will bo difficulties the 
coming year with shortages of supply not 
only In tire, energy sector. A long list of 
Community . duties |bir 1974 has. been 
drawn up. Including firm stateriieqls 
about cuts In government spending. 


moderation with regard to. falarlfa, 
profits, dividends, rants and tty '• 
The European Commufaty, gup 'plphsjfl 
begin j*biuidtag odl iyaxt , - 'qo&t 

economic and trade Ues In which ott, wfll 
Of ppurse be. Involved. J ■ 
>z . v'. .• • • • Hdmlt/J. Wiiand . •> ,, 

•f 1 ! December 19*4) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 

Toxic waste incinerated 
off Dutch coast 


T twenty to thirty miles west of 
A Scheveningen off (lie Dutch North 
Sea coast ships not infrequently alter 
course because of what seems to be a ball 
of fire above the Matthias SI, but 
subsequently abandon rescue operations 
on learning that this unusual craft always 
looks like a volcano in full eruption at 
night and Is surmounted by a mushroom 
of evil-looking smoke all day. 

Here off Scheveningen is an area of the 
North Sea policed by Holland’s Rijkswa- 
fer stoat, or waterways board, where the 
Matthias Is allowed to incinerate 
industrial waste mainly on behalf of large 
firms in Ihc Federal Republic of Germany 
such as Bayer, BASF and Hoechst. 

Sllicc 1969 Matthias II and its smaller 
companion, the Matthias J, have disposed 
of some 150,000 tons of waste in this 
way. 

flic crew arc more Hum u little touchy 
about ihc word "poison." Talk of this 
kind is designed to stir up Dutch 
suspicions that Holland is being used ns 
the garbage dump of Europe. 

Tills allergic reaction to ineutiou of (lie 
word “poison" bus now spread to the 
state government of Hesse, where the 
administration would be only loo happy 
if the hue and cry about the so-called 
"pnisoiunii waste scandal” were to 
abate with only twelve mouths to go to 
the next state assembly elections. 

Poisonous waste dumped at Langcuscl- 
bohl, near Frankfurt, and associated with 
tlw Hesse scandal is to bo incinerated on 
hoard the Matthias t! as far as possible. 


I n Bremen, the country’s smallest state, 
anyone who wants to lodge an 
environmental complaint at the dead of 
riigfif can dial 32 33 32 and a 
telephone-answering device will record 
the complaint for playback by local- 
authority officials the following morning. 

The aim of the service is to provide 
local people with an unbureaucratlc 
means of warning the authorities about 
environmental pollution. Whether it will 
bring more to light than the usual laments 
about the bad habits of lire dog next door 
or tlie waste-paper basket at the bus stop 
across the road always being full to 
overflowing remains to be seen. 

The department responsible for the 
telephone-answering service has been 
warned by a Godesberg market research 
agency not to place too much trust In the 
zeal of the general public regardless of 
favourable survey results. 

Bremen Senate commissioned from 
Infas of Bad Godesberg a survey to 
determine whether local people really felt 
environmental conservation to be as 
crucial an issue as (hey were continually 
assured it (s. 

The pollsters asked 1,426 Bremen 
people 59 questions each and came to the 
conclusion that three quarters of the 
general public are immediately underta- 
ken the quality of life will in the long run 
become Intolerable. 

Most of the sample questioned were 
prepared if need be to pay the price. 
Seventy-nine per cent were willing to pay 
more for environmentally sounder deter- 
gents. Eight-one per cent were (n favour 
of manufacturing clean-air cars even If the 
retail price were to increase by 1,000 
Marks os a result. 

Eighty -five per cent of those question- 
ed were prepared to pay for compulsory 
Inspection of their domestic heating 
units. 


On 1 1 October the state administration 
signed a contract with Mannheim and 
Bochum firms that undertook to analyse, 
the waste, pack it into suitable containers 
and ship it into the North Sea for 
Incineration. 

So far 2,000 drums of waste have been 
removed from tire Langenseibold dump. 
They may be followed by another 6,000 
or 12,000. No one seems to know exactly 
how much remains for disposal. 

Starting possibly in February die 
Langenseibold waste will be incinerated 
on board the Matthias ]I under die 
supervision of a specialist seconded by 
the Hesse stale government. 

In berth at Rotterdam's tanker docks 
the ship was recently inspected by two 
members of the Hcsso Cabinet, the 
newly-appointed Environment Minister 
Social Democrat Kolhnann and Home 
Affairs Minister Free Democrat Biele- 
feld. 

Tlie party was accompanied by 
journalists. The Matthias stayed at her 
moorings because of stormy weather, 
unable to carry out operations at gale 
forces of nine and above. 

Tlio fireship, ns it were, was designed 
and built by the owner of the Bochum 
firm. U has twelve holds capable of 
incinerating 1,200 cubic metres of waste 
between them at a rate of ten to twelve 
tons per hour. 

Once it reaches (lie offshore location 
the temperature down below is boosted 
to 1,450 centigrade with the aid of diesel 


oil and incineration Is, or so the operators 
claim, 99.9 per cent effective. 

In other words, less than a tenth of one 
per cent of unburnt particles remain in 
the exhaust fumes, which is an 
environmentally commendable perfor- 
mance. 

The fumes contain substantial amounts 
of liydrodiloric acid but it condenses, 
intermingles with the sea water and is no 
longer in evidence about 500 metres away 
from the vessel. 

This hydrochloric add is considered 
harmless even by tlie Dutch specialist 
Professor Duiker, who paints a gloomy 
picture of North Sea pollution but is 
satisfied with the record of the Matthias. 

Representatives of the firm went even 
further, claiming that fish felt rather snug 
in the vicinity. ’The fish seem to like It, 
pressmen were-told . 

Regularly every half-hour the ship’s 
position, the incinerator temperature 
gauge and that of the bilge pump in use 
are recorded on film in order to enable 
the Dutch government lo check what was 
burnt when and where. 

Incineration costs between 100 and 
200 Marks a ton. Shipment from the 
Ruhr to Rotterdam costs an additional 
30 to 35 Marks a ton by road or ten to 
fifteen Marks by inland waterway. 

So Hesse is going to have to pay heavily 
for the pleasure of parting company with 
industrial waste dumped illegally ut 
dozens of locations. Langenseibold is far 
from boing the only one. At a dump In 
Gross-Krotzenburg, near Hanau, only 100 
metres from the Main, more than a 
million tons of waste have been illegally 
tipped into a disused gravel pit extending 
down to the level of the water-table. 

Hesse’s poisonous waste scandal will 
still take sonic living down, and an 
expensive business It is likely to be! 

Helmut Herlcs 

(Stl'ldcuitche Zuitiinx, 2v N« a amber 197 3) 


Bremen citizens sounded out on 
environmental problems 


people questioned approved of the idea 
of an entire range of fines for 
environmental offences. 

Most Bremen people, the market 
researchers discovered, feel that technolo- 
gical progress is largely to blame for 
pollution and other environmental 
damage and risks. 

IF what they say is to be believed 
Bremen people would even be prepared 
to accept a slow-down In progress if 
further damage could thereby be 
forestalled. 

Down by the banks of the polluted 
Weser people seem so willing to make 


personal sacrifices in the interest of 
enviroiunentai conservation that the 
market researchers smell a rat. 

“Over and above a general feeling that 
environmental conservation is important 
the man in the street is not in the picture 
as regards the deeper-seated problems 
associated with this complicated topic," 
In fas pollsters warn. 

“A subtler and more detailed environ- 
mental awareness does not exist and It is 
doubtful whether one ever will," the 
survey concludes. am5 . Wemer Cam 

(Die Well, 28 November 1973) 
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Munich threatened 
with water 
rationing 

Mncr6laiit-3ln3dfltr 

O n a day - of all days - when rain, 
snow and cold descended on Munich, 
more than 200 cars crashed In a mattci o( 
hours on icy roads and more bad nev,i 
came on the oil front, the two and a half 
million people of Munich and environs 
were told that from January on water 
would probably have to be rationed. 

Oskar Vetter,, a local government 
official responsible for Munich industry, 
painted a gloomy picture. Firms would 
have to cut back their water consumption 
drastically. Car-washing, Iiwn-watetiig 
and refilling swimming-pools would k 
prohibited. , 

Water pressure might not be snffkim 
for what remained to reach the uppi 
storeys of tenement blocks. The city's 
many fountains would run dry. The entire 
population would be called on to sairop 
and save water. 

News as bad as this hud previously only 
been reported from New York, assuredly 
a city (hat could be rated out-of-iht- 
ordinaiy. Now the chicken had core ' 
home to roost with a vengeance. 

The water shortage was as predictable 
as the oil shortage hud been, and oddly 
enough it too was brought to a head by 
unfriendly action on die part of die 
people perched on top of whar are 
currently tlie only available reserves. 

Tlie water Munich so badly needs « 
only sixty miles away: the plentiful pure 
water below the Loisach valley, near 
Gann isoh-Parteiiki rehen. Munich ha» been 
trying to gain access to the water here for 
seventy years; for the past fourteen then 
has been legal wrangling over what u 
known as the Obcrau Project. 

Near the village of Oberau the Munich 
authorities have for some time had three 
pumping stations at the ready, but one 
legal battle after another has been fought | 
to stop Munich from tapping the local 
water resources. After fourteen years the 
Garni isch local authorities have finally j 
and irrevocably been refused permission. I 
influential local people, including the j 
Ettal monks, have commissioned one 
report after another lo persuade the 
public that allowing Munich to use local 
water reserves would mean the ruin of WJ 
villages totalling five and a half thousand 
inhabitants. * 

The countryside would be devastated, i 
would waste away, they are told. Gigantic 
placards lind the local roads proclaiming 
that Munich has murder in mind. 

In order further to emphasise local 
resistance to the Munich water boards 
plans the burgomaster of Farchant, new 
Garmisch, recently sponsored a weekend 
protest demonstration. 

Fifteen hundred Loisachtal farmers 
marched with burning torches to the 
water wells and sang their local song. 
Suddenly one of the pumping slatlom 
was on fire. "Arson. No doubt about it, 
the police commented. 

Munich now plans to Introduce water 
emergency measures and lodge furlher 
appeals that may well go as far as In* 
Constitutional Court in Karlsruhe In an 
attempt to compel Loisachtal to allow n 
access to the water needed. : 

Munich’s existing water resources « - 
the north of the city are slowly running 
dry. . After three dry summers vm 
water-level has sunk so lo.w that none » 
left. What is more, provisional pemussM 
granted by the regional adminlstrat on o ; 
Upper, Bavaria to tap this water expires a 
the end of December. . • -• J-lfl# ■ 
., So Munich has really run well and w* 9 j 
dry at long last, \\ . • Karl StanklM** 1 j 

, (KOIner Stadt Aiuelfar, 2? NovepibM 
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WRITTEN BY: DR. H. E. ULRICH 

Former lecturer in Human Anatomy and Physiology. 
University Medical School, Rochester. N.Y. 

Former Bio-Chemist. Manhattan Project (Atomic Bomb 
1943 - 45 ) 


Links between behavior and life expectancy 
(smoking, obesity, diabetes, alcoholism, 
V.D.) 


FINAL EDITING, DIRECTION AND 
REVIEW BY TWO 
DISTINGUISHED CARDIOLOGISTS 

ON 


Narration by: 

G. E. CARAKER 


ONE 90 MINUTE 
CASSETTE 


A wealth of information narrated in a delightfully British accent. 
The Human Heart is a timely presentation of facts which should 
concern all ages and occupations and hopefully help reduce the 
staggering number of deaths from heart disease. 

—Dr. George Vuke, N.A.B.T. 
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Trevor Griffith’s Occupations 
premiered in Hamburg - 




W/^ 10 " 8 nat,on or State in an 

Z , objective revolutionary situation? 
i ms basic question asked by die 
Communist International always played a 
major rob! , n the years of confusion 

the °m5S n® FlfSt 5 Vor,d War ’ » is also 
GrimUK « n e iT° ° f t, a pIay by Trev or 
school ^ m rit ,° n Wh0 attended a Je ^it 

»^of ft 0 M BB n C ler and ' S " 0W ° n the 
Occupat/oas (subtitled Red Sunday in 

of d ® aJs . wltil JJ 10 mvolutionary events 
of September 1920 when (lie Turin 
workers took over the metallurgical 
Industry The revolt was ended after an 
agreement was reached with the 
government. ,e 

The workers were promised a few 
temporary materal benefits and the' 

ctl dmnd 0f WOrk ° r C011,ro * was mcognis- 
cri though never put into effect. The 

aftcr n LlTn^ fCtUrn ^ t0 thoh owners 
Dilor a ballot among the workers resulted 

In a majority for the agreement. 

n i3, !. S E l ? ,llstor icnl background of the 


?raiiffiirtcrj\llgemciiu’ 

,,in '‘ "» ■llUKJ<U«D 

CramscI, a journalist whose arrest 
Mussolini ordered in 1926. 

Kabak hod only received general orders 

f£ n !r M S SC0W - He ,md not beea sent 

specifically to Turin. However, he 
decided that the revolution had to be 
started some time and that Turin was a 

“odd Ufe'lfMe of [‘!Sy* ark ** 



■ THINGS SEEN 

^ Pre-Raphaelites in 
Baden-Baden 

I ugo von Hofmannsthal viewed the Capitalism and the Industrial R< 
paintings .of the ^British artist tailed off into a new aesthetirfsr 


BE, WnefIts 'ud The' Win isoi,irThT"Wrrn U ‘^rr A «ene from Tmvor Griffith ’, Occupdm # 

BU. c r , ls „„ ^ and 

3!S£S~If" S5S5SSSSI onl y opera prodiiced 

slisiil & in 

Ooen 1 > V?* -o^r s re w?r° K r , l U a reject wirtl^ F^YT? T h *«*■ Ez " 

^pera Or olein beck s Jl* cwune. But after the majorily of the 0J£ Pelled from Turin, discusses couItK a lllhf 0 ™/° r hIs ™te-paA to compi 
nr -xk • i im workers hove opted for tlie agreement Investment in the Soviat tinin ap . tast vji °P erfl on the life of France* 

Of Mice and Men SSL th H t governmcn{ > Granfsci top F, «t representative. Ilh ° medts a^comroseT" 1 dcnionslr;i,£ h 

produced in Augsburg £ t £ 3 SS 

An acplrfoniai , the same way as war. p pareQ 1,1 ,,mch V 61 ® «^nn to bls Testament. Sparse dialogue proviJ* 

J\ ccldental killing, a despotic The nrnhPem* r *■ > u Q „ s j ua on faces him. He could die scan t framework of a plot uniting tfi 

Y7 employer whose wife is generally t f d l e siluation are not ^ave walked straight from Georg Grosz's fifteen musical numbers 

W d gi t0 .» P0SSCSS r aU U,e lale " ts of a huSfts m* ft?* dramatic *“»• The de P ict, ° n sof the ruling classes. The chanson-type ballads smacking 

ouah lole Ln^ ° F a murder Gramfci anTki S u r betwe f n ™ C f best P erf °miance of the evening n l ed J aevfll p rench folklore are accomp 

•rough love and a good deal of dreaming inter™? w r. ,? hort J y before the ' Peter F «nke as the nervous ed hy fl small seventeen-man orchcim 

app 8ess ideaI elements for an Turin workers S . . address lo the gesticulating intellectual, chain-smoking’ J he BBC has twice resurrected Ea 

S ft or . s .° Cad.sk Floyd thought after T 15 f ~ m a ,adder - . ^backed Antonio Gramsci. Hans Pound ’ s minor opera to demonstrated 

adlng John Steinbeck a s Of Mice and pr o dlJcl ^l n in J of Christdf Mel’s . » t u'l r Z ! n played [ J,e evolutionary Kabak twUl talents - But both were pure! 
S P product ion jn Cologne the theatre door rat her too coarsely. concert performances. 

He was so fascmated_ by the work that S ?^ ed na 8 was borne Into the . The set, a bare hotel room w as Hamburg State Ooera has n*.l 


mereiore supports a ballot 

Opera of Steinbeck’s 

Of Mice and Mm "HSJr SSTS 

produced m Augsburg « 

A em^oyer "whose d 'tvife is geSy TI “ P™ bl ™* of 1« siluation are not 

w»e°C S or a " TF 

Uirough love and a good deal of dreaming inSmt ?!? £ abak fbortly before the 
of happiness are the ideal elements for an T? 9 ramscl s address to the 
opera, or so Cadisle Floyd thouriit aftS ^ workers from a Wder. 

reading John Steinbeck's Of Mice and „ A J * ,s . P 01 " 1 of Christdf Nel’s 
Men production n rnlnon- , 5 


F ifty years ago, in 1923, Ezra Pout, 
readied for Ills note-pad to corapc-i 
■ *«*« opera on the life of France* 
Villon and once again demonstrate h 
merits as a composer. 

Prior to his arrest the French ntedbM 
poet is sitting among his friends wriiLi 
his Testament. Sparse dialogue provitl* 


He was so fascinated by the work that 

tiimlno » i n ? t res,st lhe tem ptatlon of 
turning it into an opera. Written in 1965 

and premiered In Seattle in 1970 the 

opera was given |t| nrat 

performance in Augsburg. ^ 

But it was soon obvious that the work 
c °? e eight years too late but 


. masses. in* cuanson-iype ballads smacking d 

,1C f best performance of the evening n «maeval French folklore are accomp* 
Pe - ter Frailke « nervous, ® d by ■ sma11 seventeen-man orchcsm 
ln J e Uectuai, chain-smoking, I be BBC has twice resurrected En 
' 5,u± bflCl ? ed Z" 10 "* 0 Gramsci. Hans Po J*nd s minor opera to demon si ran h 

■ Sul ? payed t J,e revoluti °nary Kabak twbl ta knts. But both were put' 

rather too coarsely. concert performances. j 

j T be , se t> a bare hotel room, was Hamburg State Opera has ne<] 


•till. ‘ A O uuiiic into Uie . a oare notei room was 

nioh^ni t! ;e reactions of the agitated J.^ed by Ilona Freyer. Nel’s produc- 
of , Pe r rat6d auditorium. “Beware tion Ieft a number of questions 
of rhetoric, even mine,’’ Gramsci states in “"answered, especially at the start of the 
conclusion. play when the lighting effects 

cem ? r ? ?“ pIay reslricts Itself to this ge80ralJy obvious, 
hlaori^'i.:! “13“ *' *9 Provide, „ 0 


had not . r w “ ,ac me W0lK htonHrai ciaim a certain . “ IC wnoie, uie play provides no * , na “ ls 10 3 cage opposite it 

more ?*£* Xo<? ,flte hut HS?® 11 “ terest the presentation is ? rou " ds for ideological indignation ?* ag8 / ^ same “8® hi which he uj 

^ffect1v^ C 0 ari l e PIo >' d has written ^ dIenccs wilf be Wring the special historic casefj/eare un P r, “ n L ed b V American troops at tb, 

onefTective opera with the gift of put tine ^fnded of tlie revolutionary movement well -acquainted with the hastr ® nd of the Second World War. Pound M 


Q iiiJUIlVVlVU SCI 

round s minor opera to demonstrate f. 
twin talents. But both were pure' 1 
concert performances. 

Hamburg State Opera has nfj 
performed the work on the small staged 
Altona s Fabrik. However, it was not Ea 
round’s original opera dial was pe? 
formed but a cross-bred containing -\ 
number of innovations. 

Ezra Pound sits In a cage opposite & 
stage, the same cage in which he »ij 


0i was more like , US 
accompaniment) nor was it indeSnl 
*#> *° 8 fl in life of Its own A 

trendEf additions? CCin * Wi ‘ h “ nUmbe ' f of 

Serial? ahuf badl ? ne * ^ voices " e 
after ail able to evoke greater response. 

The dumn' Lennle who accidently 

S.fo ke ^ t0 u dc !5 th flve| y d » ln 8 *at comes 
hito his hands actually appears more 

lh L ai1 hIs clever friend 

WnflTf f^ h ° n , the or| 8lna1 Is more the 
type of the cunning small man. 

dAnt U S bU Jf 0p 1 era Houso Invested a good 
^eal of effort hilo the opera's European 

Bberl » rd BSumkr conducted 
“ nse of dr ama while Stephan 
Met tin s production was unable to open 
up any new perspectives. p 

Though the ensemble was a homoge- 
rous unit, special mention must be made 
tw ° Protagonists - Hans Kiemer as 
peorg and Wolfgang Witte as Lennle - as 
well ns Carol Todd as the farmer’*; wife. 
Applause was stormy as the ■ dpera 
ocliborately caters for the public's taste. 

Rainer Wagner 

(Hannovercche Allgemeine, 4 December 197J) 


an pt&Afi™ u wrnten X?4i , UU1GIICCS wui be special mstoric case, we are T ,l T , r“ oy American troops at in 

“rosT iE'r Sthjhe gjft of putting ^^llonary movement ^-acquainted with the basic problem ?„ of Second World War. Pound W 

Snce 8nd pleasUl 8 ^ 1921 J! f Saxony March h V gh 0n a bWw. more inteUectual ff^ en pre / to Fascist ideology while b 

n a ”?.? iebec t ,c discussions that took Ievel - „ „ 4 1 Haly and broadcast attacks agaM 

fi» BUt JL he music d d not clari£ y the action jJjSf i h e Third International after _ Ham Schw <tb-Fellsch President Roosevelt. ! 

was more like a background revolutlon had been quashed. 


Hans Schwab-Fellsch 


attacks 
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Afcwiaffom .h.Ezra Po^.p*. T Mmenl parformK( in 

(Pholoi Frlta p eyer ) 


Passages from Bzra Pound’s Pisa Cunm 
Interrupt the action of the actual open. 
Two varying stylistic levels are intercom 
nected. Two poets dating from differed 
centuries engage in a dialogue — VMoa 
the vagabond poet who narrowly escape 
the gallows and Ezra Pound, the scourgf 
of capitalism and oneupmanship. 

Parallels can certainly be found in th • 
attitudes of protest adopted by U»* ; 
two social critics. But can the* : 
personal fate be viewed outside the, 
historical context? 

Hans Ludwig Hirsch, the muskd 
director, did not restrict himself « 
playing Pound’s Pisa Cantos with the « 
e *ectronics but also set some « 
Villon s poems to music. It is III d * 
wonder that a good deal remain^ 
obscure and that the uninitiated wert 
unable to differentiate Ezra Pound’s worif 
from that of Hans Ludwig Hirsch. j 
Gotz Friedrich’s production benefited 
8®™. 4118 workshop atmpspliere of m* 
Fabrik. With Ude Krokow as Villon, Toe) 
Blankenheim as Jean Cotart, SJgrid [W 
Richthofen in the parodied role of Ip* 
helmet-forger and Jutta-Renate Diloff jl 
Rosie, the opera, was lull of dramatic!#* 
right up to -die final danse macabre* 

, . Urns Qitrstoph BwjSw 

(Han no ve rjchVA llgomerna , S ’DaoenfKr'19'h 


1 paintings of the British artist 
Iwaxd Burne-Jones as “figures wltli 'an 
aost mystical sadness in which 
isuous * eyes with naive doll-like 
expressions capture child-like epochs of 
lit and therefore have, an Infinite bearfng 
with their allegorical activities and 
affcrlng”. 

Forty-two years later in 1936 Salvador 
Dali praised the “flagrant Surrealism of 
the English Pre-Raphaelites” and spoke of 
“the necrophiliac spring” and the 
"slippery flesh of the most guilty 
sensuous day dreams”. 

These remarks by Hoftnaimsthal and 
Dali clearly show why the art of the 
,} Pre-Raephriito Brotherhood, founded in 
London In 1848, and why the soulful 
pklures of Hunt, Millais, Bume-Jonos and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti have almost 
| consistently been passed off In the 
*' twentieth century as Victorian bad taste, 
i This art wltli its bloodless and 
, sentimental sultry qualities is a provoca- 
; live counterpart to the spirit of the 
! technological age, particularly to the 
twentieth-century ideology of rationalism 
| and also to the spirit of enlightenment 
aid sexual emancipation. 

But from a purely artistic point of view 
I there are many points where the 
Pre-Raphaelites and modern art quite 
iioundtngly have much in common. 

These parallels were probably the 
reason for the renewed concern for 
Victorian art that had its roots in 1964 
with an exhibition in New York. The 
Pre-Raphaelite exhibition at present being 
fiild in Baden-Baden — the first ever in 
Germany - marks the genre’s high point 
* the European mainland. 

Under the heading of Pre-Raphaelite 
Je seven young founders of the 
j Brotherhood were not so much protesting 
, gainst the famous Italian Renaissance 
punter as against his decadent academic 
plagiarists in the mid-nineteenth century. 
The Pre-Raphaelites sought allies for 
®eir protest against the perspective-iliu- 
Mnist Academic Painting of their English 
contemporaries in the linear two-dimen- 
sional sacred pictures. 

John Ruskin, the art critic who was so 
decisive in the breakthrdugh of the 
Pre-Raphaelites said: “Tend to paint 
jftless things rather than pretty pictures, 
rend back to archaic honesty. Turn to 
future. Do not reject anything. Do not 
select anything, do not despise anything.” 

mis sounds like a manifesto of 
«alism, but it only partially and 
‘ejnporarily leads painters in the direction 
of anti-salon art. 

Arthur ■ Hughes and Ford Madox 
crown, only a friend of and not a brother 
orthe Brotherhood, fulfilled Ruskin's 
«mands for instance with the 
^ndscape of Windermere, which Brown 
painted in a rainstorm while sheltering 
“Mer an umbrella. 

Burne-Jones and Gabriel Rossetti, the 
Jf ***« of this school, place all their 
«tatied Realism on the formal carpet of 
•stylised compostition, which quickly 
wroxinjates to the Symbolistic day- 
reaiu of the last third of the cehtury. 

J* 10 postqres of an “aesthetic Church” 
“•a me, oppressive wiles of Victorian 
Eyrtlty filter through the Reality. 
Jnes suqh as the big city, poverty, 
“•djstrialiation, sertu^lty', London as 
Jjf* Marx observed it Sre by 'and large 
*tt®ut of the picture^ ; • : v .' 

mis is air tne more, surprising because 
jjjikln and hUs feflow-in-arms ! Wilii£ffi 

Susm“ e „ COrifirmed 

Ihls first major battle .Qf,ei*£j'&ti. against 


Capitalism and the Industrial Revolution 
tailed off into a new aestheticism. This a 
fate that has befallen similar battles since 
then. 

First of all comes Naturalism, the 
dream of a cooperatively created art as 
the precursor of a rejuvenad society, the 
decided extension of the aesthetic into 
the arts and crafts as & protest against the 
ugliness of the machine age, finally a kind 
of modern Concept Art in the Unking of 
painting and literature. 

In the end it is a victory for the 
heroines with long hair who look emptily 
into the void, the precious colour or (lie 
palette used. Precious ikons for the 
living room of industrialists on the make: 
Helen, the Virgin of the Holy Grail, 
Perseus and the sea nymphs, Hamlet and 
Ophelia, Dante and Beatrice. 

It is a green and gold decadent world 
of sagas and songs with its head in a cloud 
of incense looking down on the ugly age 
of mass production factories. Beardsley 
and Whistler, Klimt and Stuck./, 'art pour 
Tart and Art Nouveau (Jugendstil) are on 
the way. 

Today the nineteenth century is back 
in vogue and the pictures of the Pre-Rae- 
phalites, so long scorned, have once more 
come back Into public favour. The 
pictures are finding buyers. 

Burne-Jones' tapestry Love and die 
Pilgrim was sold at an auction this year 
for 47 times the price it reached in 1942. 
Stuttgart Staatsgalerie recently bought 
The Perseus Cycle by Burne-Jones who 
was also represented at Bad on -Baden 
Kunsthalle. 

Kandinsly called the Pre-Raeplialilcs 
“seekers for an Inner world among 
externals". One of the reasons why they 
are being dug out again is that art dealers 
have long since over-played the great 
classic schools and are now looking for 
peripheral figures. Art historians have 
grazed upon all-important artists from 
Giotto to Picasso and are looking for new 
worlds to conquer. 

Talk of nostalgia and rediscovery does 
not help much. Apart from a few 
masterly drawings and paintings, particu- 
larly by Rossetti and Brown most works 
of the Pre-Raephalites remain what they 
always were, sentimental escapist art. 

Mathias Schrelber 

(Ktilner Sladt-Anzelger, 29 November 1973) 
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Sir John Millais' Ophelia 


Tribute to Picasso in 
Hanover 


(I'huta: KatJlng) 


flannpoerftfieilocmcine 


H anover’s Keslner Society is showing 
its many sides in the run-up to 
Christmas. While the lower floor nf its 
gallery invites visitors to the glowing 
mirror-world of Italian Michelangelo 
'Pistolclto, the upper floor is presenting 
Hommage a Picasso which was first 
presented in July at the Berlin 
Nationalg&lerie. 

In the meantime further works have 
been added to this, hut a number of 
sketches are still missing, notably those 
by Bernard Schulizc and Glint lie r Ucckcr. 

The exhibition confirms the first 
impressions it gave in Berlin as a project 
offering a unique cross-section of 
'contemporary art as influenced hy Pablo 
Picasso. 

There is no denying that there are vast 
differences of quality between one work 
and another. Nor can one hide the fact 
that a number of the works have no 
direct connection with the work of the 
late great artist. But it cannot be disputed 
that among the approximately fifty 
etchings, lithographs, woad-culs and 
silk-screen prints many are of the highest 
quality, including works by Pierre 
Alechinsky, Max Bill, Pol Bury, Lynn 
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Jorge ,6«tillo't two-colour- etching 


Chadwick, Eduardo Chillid.i. llAPGrics- 
haber, Alfred Urdlicka, Tiri Koiar, 
Jacques Lipchitz, Giacomo Manzu, 
Robert Malta, Joan Miro, Ifduiturd 
Pignou, Aiiioni laptes, Jean Tinguely. 
Fritz Wo trill) a, Hans Bellmcr, David 
Hockney, Henry Moore or Frank Stella. 
M would be difficult to imagine a more 
impressive collection of creative talent. 

Among tlie typical folios which many 
artists have tried are tlie colour etchings 
of Richard Hamilton. 51, a Londoner, 
who was the subject of a revolutionary 
pop-art exhibition in London seventeen 
years ago. It seemed obvious to select one 
or iwo of the multitude of figures created 
by Picasso and produce one's own 
variations on the theme. 

Tills is Hniiiilion’s procedure as well. 
But the particular charm of llainili oil's 
work is that he takes as his ilicina a 
famous painting by another great Spanish 
artist. Las Mcninj s by Velazquez, Philip 
IV's court artist. 

Hamilton creates the figures of his 
painting from the seventeenth century 
against characteristic Picasso figures in 
such a way that lie crystallises the most 
important periods of lire artist’s life. The 
little princess, for instance, is given a 
Cubist treatment, the dog in the 
foreground is converted into a bull, 
almost Picasso's trademark. 

And Velazquez, standing in front of a 
large canvas with brush and palette is 
replaced by Picasso. He looks down at the 
person viewing (lie picture with a strict 
and serious mien. On his bieast are the 
insignia of the Communist Party. 

This picture is one of the most 
important in the collection because of the 
humour and imagination that has gone 
into It and the outstanding technique 
which cannot fail to capture ' the 
attention. Rudolf Lange 

(Hannomafchc AHsemvliw, 30 Novmber 1413) 

Trier Cathedral 
restorations begirt;;; 

P olish '.chuich resfdri&i have set abob^ 
renovations to Trier Cathedral wftfd? 
had to |re dlosed elght yean ago becagre 
of tne precarious stale of foe fabric, 
Cathedral ft due to be opened agaln rorl 
Ma)H97j4. the fall#i leant ‘Wifl restore 

ito 

^liaipJf' Whefo ^ Hol^Suoulft 

mon^mejlOTficr dtah ■ In EMIf : ihei)IdjSn 
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A large-scale geological research pro- 
ject conducted by scientists from 
the Seiickenberg Research Institute and 
Natural History Museum, Frankfurt, 
recently ended after a period of almost 
forty years. 

During this time the researchers have 
been systematically exploring the Eifel 
range for fossils in an attempt to discover, 
as precisely as possible, tire boundaries of 
various geological formations. 

Similar research projects are still being 
conducted in other parts of Europe. 
Researchers are conducting a systematic 
research for the fossils of amphibious 
sauriuns on Lake Lugano while slate from 
a quarry in the HunsrUck is being X-rayed 
for traces of past life. 

All liicse ventures indicate the new 
concept and methods or modem 
palaeontology. Researchers are no longer 
satisfied with one random find that has 
been picked up some whore and catalogu- 
ed by il museum. 

Instead, hi teres ling sites are sy stomach 
colly exploited in order to gain as 
complete as possible an idea of tire animal 
life at one particular spot or the 
succession of living organisms through 
the different geological periods. The 
research conducted in tire Eifel is port of 
an International plan to standardise fossil 
classification. 

The Eifel project was begun in 1937. A 
trench several metres deep was dug in a 
rock formation containing fossils and 
everything that looked like a fossil was 
taken out of tire trench wall and 
collected. 

The researchers’ concern for tire fossils 
was not due solely to the fact that they 
were an indication of past life. The 
succession of certain species and 
com muni ties of fauna is also the most 


S hortly before the end of this year’s 
dig In the ancient. Celtic town of 
Munching, near Ingolstadt, Dr Franz 
Schubert, head of the Archaeological 
Institute's Rom an -Germanic Committee, 
claimed that these excavations would 
remain of supreme importance to 
research into the Celtic way of life. “The 
ground still contains its secrets,” he 
commented. 

Caesar used the Latin word oppidiun 
(town) to describe the fortified settle- 
ments of the Celtic tribes who lived in 
what is now France. But Celtic towns of 
similar importance also existed in 
Southern Germany In the first century 
BC. 

- One of the most important settlements 
of tills type, if not tire capital of the 
Vindelicians, sprang up on the south bank 
of the Danube close to what Is now the 
village of Man citing and not very far from 
Ingolstadt. 

The only visible evidence of a 
mangnificent past is provided by a 
five-mile long wall encircling a settlement 
of some ten thousand acres. Its streeets 
houses and artefacts lie buried beneath 
the surface and are only gradually 
surrendering their mysteries to the team 
of archaeologists. 1 

Tills oppfuum, formerly inhabited by 
twenty thousand persons, is important 
for research into the late Celtic age as it Is 
the only settlement within tire broad area 
Europe the Celts covered that has 
yielded anything like rich findings. 

When a military air base was built near 
Manching before , the Second World War, 
bulldozers uncovered strangely coloured 
Strips of earth which only archaeologists 
were able to recognise as traces of a 


important yardstick for geological his- 
tory. Though dating by fossil cannot be 
precise, it is possible to gain a rough Idea 
of the period when the rock In which 
they lie was formed. 

Every palaeontologist and geologist 
knows for instance that any rock 
containing a belemntte (the backbone of 
a cuttlefish) must come from the 
uppermost regions of the chalk formation 
accordingly known as the belcinnitella 
mucronata. 

Tills geological clock can be developed 
to great precision if the strata of a 
geological formation can be formed 
without any chronological interval from a 
rich supply of fossils. 

Geologists from oil over the world 
make pligrimnges to areas of this type. A 
particularly good example of such a 
region is the Eifel range in which the 
rocks of a large part of the Devonian 
formation can be found in complete 
form. 

Those rocks arc particularly rich in 
fossils. Tiie limestone found here contains 
vast quantities of fossilised crabs, mussels, 
worms and coral from die primeval sea 
that covered the area three hundred 
million years ago. 

The Eifel research project concentrated 
mainly on the typically German Devonian* 
formation. As the findings could not be 
evaluated before the Second World War 
began and were then destroyed when the 
Institute was bombed, the project had to 
be started anew. 

New trenches were dug in 1969, 1971 
and 1972, some of them several hundred 
metres long. The last trench, only forty 
to fifty metres long, was dug under 
Professor R. Werner’s direction, in the 


ScliOnecken-Wettelsdorf area in Septem- 
ber 1973. 

Work was conducted with a bulldozer, 
as with all post-war projects. The 
bulldozer removers the soil and the 
uppermost weathered strata of the 
limestone before striking the hard, firm, 
unweathered rock. 

Geologists and technicians then exa- 
mine layer after layer of the hard rock for 
fossils. Eacii fragment of a shark fin’s 
barb, a eoral or lichen-dweller had to be 
removed, wrapped in newspaper, number- 
ed and classified. Only efficient organisa- 
tion and neatness produce results. Dozens 
of different fossils are often found in the 
narrow strata on the edge of a trench. 

Collecting projects have now been 
concluded. The finds obtained in the last 
trench are now stored in the Senckenberg 
Research Institute prior to precise 
identification by means of magnifying 
glass or microscope. 

The fossils, covering fifteen to twenty 
million years of gaological history, are 
classified with the help of the Research 
Association. Scientific analysis will allow 
researchers to estimate the age of the 
Devonian strata with greater precision. 

An interesting chance discover!' made 


Neanderthal 
bivouac excavated 
at Rheindahlen ' 

Mncr etaOt-SInjdjttr 


u ” Jiiaue 

during the project is the incidence of 
strangj clay layers between the limcstono 
banks. They were initially thought to be 
weathering strata but microscopic exami- 
nation lias revealed them to be layers of 
volcanic ash which were deposited on the 
bed of the sea that formerly covered the 
Eifel region. 

This was the first indication that the 
Eifel, a typical volcanic region in recent 
geological history up to us recently as 
eight thousand years ago, was also the 
sane of continual volcanic activity 3^0 
or 330 million years ago. 

Researchers still do not know the site 
of these volcanic craters that spewed their 
ash over the Eifel sea. They may have 
been situated on what is now the right 
bank of the Rhine. Whatever the case, the 
betonitc day formed from the volcanic 
ash provides geologists with an important 
yardstick for dating Earth history. 

Harald Steinert 

(KOI hit Slndi-Ann.'lgar, 3 November I97J) 


Work continues at 
Celtic dig near 
Ingolstadt 

prehistoric settlement. Excavations began 
though they did not progress very far as 
the priority given to Die airfield took no 
account of the interests of research. 

The Archaeological Institute’s excava- 
tions were resumed under Professor 
Werner Kraemer’s direction in 1955. 
Experts describe past findings as 
overwhelming. More than one million 
fragments of pottery and countless coins, 
ornaments and bronze and iron Items 
have been uncovered. 

This year’s dig covering two thousand 
square metres of land disproved the 
previously held belief that glass produc- 
Hon was only to be found in the 
Mediterranean region during the pie- 
Christian era. r 

Past excavators found glass bracelets 
and necklaces, most of them 
fashionably coloured blue, but it whs 
only this year that the team of 
researchers entered the quarter of the 
Celtic glass-blowers. It is lioped to 
penetrate the centra of class production 
during tire next dig and the archaeologists 
expect to discover a number of 
Interesting facts. 

To go by the outlines of tlio streets, 
squares and hou»s the ancient Celtic 
town was built on stilts. The houses had 
wdls of wattle and daub and possessed a 
cellar and a kitchen midden which should 
prove to be the most lucrative sites 
One of the largest buildings was a 


hundred-me tre long and sixly-nie tre 
broad hall that was ei tiier used as a place 
or assembly or as a store. Archaeologists 
have found a temple enclosed by a wall. 

But die greatest accomplishment of 
these Celtic builders is probably the 
eight-kiloinetre long city wail which 
stands at a height of eight metres and is 
four metres broad. The fortifications 
were built without the use of mortar. 

fmds ^ready made the 
Vindelicians must have been small people, 
only 1.60 metres tali on average. They 

Ik™! 81 ®? r ? S 0f oxen * P’S 8 and sheep 

though, to judge from skeletons found, 
the animals too were smaller than their 
present-day counterparts. 

The town’s artisans were able to fome 
swords and shields and produce pottery. 
As well as the secrets of glass 
production they were well-acquainted 
with he advantages of cadi trading, as 
the discovery of coins in the opphium 
Indicates. 

The townsfolk probably lived a 
contented, hard-working life before 
events overtook them around the year 16 
BC. A number of traces indicate the 
bloody tragedy that took place in tills 
year. Strips of ash found in the soil mark 
the outlines of streets and buildings. 

Archaeologists assume that the Vindell- 
cians were attacked by the Romans who 
set fire to their capital. The inhabitants 
must have fled into the cellars where they 
were massacred by the invaders. A 
number of human skeletons with broken 
bones and split skulls hive been found 
beneath the spot where houses used to 

b6 ‘ Alfred Heueck 

(Frankfurter RimJkIidu. 4 December 1973) 
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J-*M6nchengladbach suburb, has W, 
t bee ” cohered an important source fa 
archaeological finds dating from Hie hr\ 
Stone Age. ? 

Bonn’s Rhelnisches Landesnuiseuin h 2 
commisioned Cologne University's d; 
partment of primeval history toconfaiu 
excavations at the site. Tills year a g,™ 1 
of students headed by Hnrtimit Tliiem- 
spent two moil tiis excavating a n<J : 
section of the site. Their finds are now c-e 
exhibition In Rheindahlen. . 

The layer that attracted partial ' 
interest eontuiiie living quarters from fo 
Neanderthal period. Although this sice 
lias only been partly uncovered ani ' 
studied, the archeaologists are ahead, 
able to recognise it us a Noandcrihi I 
bivouac, the first discovered in Western h 
C entral Europe. Previously bivouacs ti 
this type had only been unearthed in tl>; 
Soviet Union. 

Researchers have boon able to pointin' 
the outlines of huts at many of t!.: 
Russian sites. Apart from (hat only lai;, 
are known. The best -known example i 
the cave in the Neanderthal lie:: 
DQsseldorf. 

Next year the archaeologists fiw 
Cologne University plan to excavate tb 
whole of the site. They will also cnipfa. 
statistical methods and a compuLi 
programme. Their main concern is L 
calculate the precise distribution of tb 
individual finds. 

If for instance small splinters and other 
deposits are found within a circular am 
this indicates that a tent once stood c: 
the spot. The research team hopes tow 
tills statistical method to discover t U 
structure of the encampment and, i; 
possible, gain new information about tb 
customs of Neanderthal Man. 

Research into primeval histoiy has no* 
switched its greatest centre of interest K 
the social conditions of people Using in 
these ancient times. The finds atDreesen 
Quarry have thrown more light on thii 
period. The Neanderthal era is considered 
particularly important os it immediately 
precedes the emergence of homo sapiens 
Apart from the site’s basic importance 
as the first Neanderthal bivouac found in 
Western or Central Europe, a number# 
other objects discovered there 
awoken the interest of archaeologists. 

For instance a flint-head with i 
cylindrical base was found on the site, 
litis type of Implement is unique forth* 
Germany of that time and indicates thit 
flintheads Were presumably attached to 
lances by Stone Age Man. 1 
The exavators also enme 'across (to# 
of a teiii. Discolorations of the',** 
indicate tlie holes yvhere thf tent-pegs " 
wood or mammoth ivory were prto* 
placed. The] most Important item f«i™ 
during the latest dig was a fraghient'ofj 
whetstone wlticli the archaeologist 5 
believe was used to sharpeii bofle.c* 
wopden Ups. The whetstone Is unique for 
this period: ' • • 1 

While this implement used to produc* 
other implements : provides new. In*# 1 ' 
into the manufacturing skills of Neipjlj" 
tiial Man , the . archaeologists, found JKJ 
most of their oilier discbyeries.cohDn^9| 
their assumptions about the cuifatp:.™ 
Stone Age Man. ' Wemer Lippdt^' 

(Kfilner Stidi-Anzeljer, 1 December )*«) 




We export iiiitlngi, shirtings, [ersey 
and upholstery, printed piece goods. 

Please contact: 

GUSTAV BURMESTER 
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MERCEDES 
PEUGEOT 
and other 
European 
models ^ 


ask the specialists 
all vehicles 
brand new or 
second hand 


Automatic motor-driven 
reelfng-up and unreeling 

Hasps 

vertical and horizontal 
typa for up to 20 ions coll weight 

Gebr. Kemmerich 
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Spare Parts and Accessories 
for Textile Machines 
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D - 2000 Hamburg 1 
Tel. 32(924 T<ilo* 02-1B1I4I 


Spinning 

Weaving 

Finishing 

Knitting 



Technical 
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Specialists 
for bruihaa 
and 

roller- Liruihos 
for all 
industrial «i*os 

UOUBEN & CO. 
406 Moenchangladbach 
Fed. Rap. of Germany 


High-speed 
braiding machines 


for elastic and Inelastic 
cords end healds. 

All numbers of lace 
bobbins up to 130 mm • 
length of stitch. 

With and without drives 

Cabel braiding machines. 



Wilhelm Koster 

Inh. K. Moracbiohann 

58 Wuppertal 2, Wartburgstr. 22 

Wool -Germany 



DECO RAT IONS 

w j t h Wooden Mouldings and Plastic Ornaments — see our 

COLLECTION ROYAL 

RHEINISGHE ZIERLEISTENFABRIK 

SCHLOTER & CO. 
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SECOND HAND AND NEW 
CARS, TRUCKS, DUSES 

in excellent condition 
Mercedes and Peugeot mainly 
and other German and foreign brands 
workshop equipment - small aeroplanes 
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D-2 Hamburg 33. R O. Box 366. Fed. Rep. of Germany 
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hand-operated 
and fully automatic 

Attic Stairs 

of wood, aluminium, steel tube 

Flat-Roof Ladder Staircases 
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Electrical Household Equipment 
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• Specialized suppliers for genuine + replace- 
ment spare parts for German cars and trucks 

• Complete engines and engine units 

• Speciality: Waterpumps, VW-Crankshafts. 
connecting rods 

ft Garage and Service Station equipment 

ft For your requirements of french vehicle parts 
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Office In Paris: C.O.F.F.I.M.A, 3. Rue L'Oliva Paris 18 
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WILH. HENKE KG 

Factory of At lie Stairs 
P. O. Box 24 
04991 Alswcde 
W. Germany 
| Phone: (05743)211 

X Telex No. 09 7240 
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FLORIST-WIRE 

while or blue annealed, green-lac- 
quered, any desired thickness and 
length. 

Ill caupft. recuit blanc cu bleu, Isqu6 
vert n'imparie quelle dimension. - 
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Technical documentation 
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Schmidt’s PINE NUTRIENT 

turning brown ow.ng « 1r.ee ...men, 
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A , tow.rd. Infeslallon by inlmtl 

pests and fungus diseases. 

Manufacturer and distributor: o . W Germany 

L 1 w, Schmidt • P-4046 BUtigen • Bahnstr. 0 , W. Germany 




FERN PINS 

cavaliers bravatia 
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■ EATING AND DRINKING 

F our just men ensure thai, 
German wine is just so 
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Home comforts Camaras 

Washing machines 


Fridges Vacuum 
TV / n cleaner . 


Percentages 1972 
1965 


T ile scene has a slightly Gothic touch 
to it. Four men are seated round a 
table, on which fifty bottles of wine have 
been placed. The bottles' labels have been 
concealed by a sheet of paper. In front of 

i i k°.! tles tliere are fifty glasses, each 
half full. 

From time to time one of (lie four 
takes a sip of the wine, makes a gargling 
sound with; it in his throat, rolls the wine 
round his tongue and then spits it out 
into a bucket. 

The four men are wine experts who 
regularly meet In groups or four in 
various places to carry out tests on behalf 
of the wine control office. They are 
representatives of vineyard owners, 
owners of wine cellars, wine dealers 
associations and experienced wine-d Tin- 
kers. 

Sherry is on 
the up and up 

A long with cognac, vodka and whisky 
sherry (alcohol content between 18 
and 22 per cent) has now become one of 
the ‘in’ drinks in the Federal Republic. 
Executives at Hie wine- ini porting com- 
pany Epiknr, a subsidiary of (he Dchihard 
Sckt organisation, consider the change to 
sherry, "the light wine drink” a change In 
public taste. 

Tourism bus played a part in the 
increase in sherry drinking. On holiday 
people are introduced to the drink from 
Andalusia. Wien they get home drinking 
it lias a touch of "nostalgia" about it 
reminiscent of the good times on 
vacation. 

Epikur, since 1906 agents for the "Dty 
Sack” label, holds a leading position in 
sherry sales in this country and now 
supplies a third of demand. 

Williams & Humbert, founded in 1875, 
now part of the Rumasa group, with 
extensive vineyards in Andalusia, has 
recently purchased 1 ,000 Morgen of land 
with a view to meeting the increased 
demand for sherry. The firm already 
handles 45 per cent of all sherry exports. 

Williams & Humbert already owns 
375,000 acres of vineyards and has 
750,000 acres of land suitable For vine 
cultivation. 

(Die Well, S December 1973 ) 
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The reason for their activities is the 
new legislation that came Into effect in 
1972, putting an end to the chaotic 
situation that prevailed as regards 
labelling and defining various qualities of 
wine. The new legislation made It 
obligatory to indicate on the label what 
the bottle contained. 

Wlnc-drinkers have taken seriously Hie 
system or numbers that the wine control 
office has introduced to designate wines, 
and these designations, introduced by the 
government with the full participation of 
the wine industry* as a whole linve quickly 
become widely known. 

Official controls for wine divided into 
three categories: 

1. Legislation governing vine cultivation 
guarantees the choice of suitable terrain 
mid vines appropriate to the climate and 
type of soil. 

2. Official tests of quality are based on 
control of the crop during (he grape 
harvest and includes a careful analysis of 
minimum requirements in the various 
grades of quality. Analyses are underta- 
ken In officially recognised laboratories 
and expert tasting tests carried out by ail 
unbiased commission, 

3. Snap checks on wine offered to the 
public for sale ensure that official 
stipulations are being observed. 

Official tests of quality are the central 
aspect of the controls being enforced. 
When a wine-grower applies to have his 
wine designated with a Prddikat three 
bottles of the vintage in question .must 
me sent to the testing office. Two of 
these must be laid down for eventual 
testing after a period of two years. 

Oil average three or four per cent of all 
applications are rejected or the wine is 
given a lower quality rating. If a wine is 
rejected for a quality rating it can be 
resubmitted for consideration. It is 
permissible to filter wines and mix 
various wines, to filter off sediment. This 
too is among the arts of the 
KeUermetster. 

Back to the four gentlemen of the wine 
control commission. When they do their 
wine lasting all they know is the area of 
the vineyard, the vintage and the type of 



„ . '■ They judge the wine according to 
lour criteria: colour, clearness, bouquet 
and taste. 

They mark each of these on a scale of 
twenty points. The lowest figure for a 
simple QualilStiwein is eleven. A 
Trockenbceremuslesc (vln de pourriture 
noble) must score at least seventeen. 

What the wine-lover drinks for pleasure 
is hard work for the wine-testers. Each of 
them must test on average between fifty 
and seventy wines according to the four 
criteria and mark the wine as his 
conscience dictates. Very little is drunk. 
To keep a clear head it is essential that 
tile members of the commission spit out 
the wine, which is a tantalising 
‘experience. 

If three of the testing commission or 
all of them agree, the wine receives its 
Prddikat. But if as few as two disagree the 
wine cannot be thus honoured. Up till 
now about seven hundred million litres of 
German wine have been given a Prddikat, 
indicating their high quality according to 
the new wine laws. 

The eleven official testing centres In 
the wine growing states of Baden-Wiirt- 
tembfirg, Bavaria, Hesse, North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Rhineland Palatinate and the 
Saar have exercised their judgment in 
almost 135,000 individual cases. 

The varying quality of the two vintages 
1971 and 1972 showed that the testing 
centres are able to cope with major 
variations and huge wine crops. 

The new wine laws differ greatly from 
those in most other Common Market 
countries (except France) by their 
strictness. This has proved itself in 
practice. Winegrowers approve the 
system as sensible and useful and it has 
made a complicated market far easier for 
the layman to understand. K. Gerber 

(DerTageisplegel, 29 November 1973) 


W ine-growing countries have enjoyed 
a bumper harvest of good quality 
and wine-drinkers can expect stable prices 
for higher quality wines. The firm of 
Racke, Bingen, has conducted a survey 
indicating that world production was 330 
million hectolitres, twenty-three per cent 
up on last year’s production. 

Consumption of wine in the Federal 
Republic over 1 (lie past ten years has 
doubled to 21.1 litres per head of 
population annually. This considerably 
increased demand could only be met by 
importing more and more wines from 
abroad so that now the ratio between 
loreign and home-produced wines Is 
fifty-fifty. 

Retail prices Increased fn 1972 oh 
average by eleven per cent, for German 
Wines a good twelve per cent. 

The increase in die European harvest 
Of 43 million hectolitres In 1973 will help 
to cancel out last year’s, shortages, and 
lead to greater differentiation with regard 
to prices. Last year the price of French 


Good news for 
oenophilists 

wines increased considerably but for 
1973 it should be back to normal. All in 
all there will probably be greater pressure 
on prices of French wines than Italian 
and German. 

The analysis readies the following 
conclusions with regard to the German 
market. For the first time a Mosel wine 
must come from a specific area and 
ennnot be blended with other wines, so 
Mosel wines will probably be In shorter 
supply. 

The Mosel district Is producing more 
wines with g Prddikat this year than 
Rhine-Hesse and the flatinate. For this 
renson the price of high quality wines 
irom the Mosel should be more stable. 

Quali ty wines with a Prddikat are made 
mainly from the later grape crops, for 


instance Riesling. Of the German 
wine-growing areas that produce in large 
quantities only the Mosel has significant 
Riesling crops and so there will -not be a 
broad range of wines, with a Prddikat. 

Cheaper prices compared with 1972 
may be noted for Palatinate wines, 
especially as the Palatinate is mainly 

affected by 

blend. 


the ending of the Mosel 


The wine market in Rhine-Hesse 
should not see great rises and falls. 
Harvesting was carried out wlHiout any 
major difficulties, but reports that 
Rhino-Hosse wines would be dienp that 
wore circulating a few weeks ago have 
proved to bo unfounded. Prices hove risen 
from week to week. 

The survey shows an increase in the 
grape harvest In the Federal Republic of 
tldrty per cent or ten million hectolitres, 
in France oi about thirty per cent ot 75 
miUlon hectolitres and by 18 per cent in 
Italy to seventy; million hectolitres. 

(SUddeiitsche Zeitung, A December 1973) 


The prosperous 
Germanies 



T he GDR has the highest standard of 
living of the seven nicniber-States of 
Comecon; among the nine member- 
nations of the European Economic 
Community the Federal Republic enjoy* 
the highest standard of living, according 
to statistics recently published, giving the 
GNP for 1972 of the countries involved. 

The economic expression GNP cover* 
the value of total economic production 
throughout the country. The per capita 
GNP gives a fairly objective idea of the 
level of private prosperity. 

Using a dollar basis inhabitants in lltf 
German Democratic Republic achieved 
2,730 dollar units GNP. Czechoslovakia is 
the second country in the Comecon list 
with 2,440 units per inhabitant. Then 
came die Soviet Union with 1.930 units, 
Hungary 1,800, Poland 1,550 units, 
Rumania 1,130 units and Bulgaria 840 
units. 

In the EEC the Federal Republic is at 
the top of die list with 4,170 dollar units 
per inhabitant, Denmark 4,050 dollar 
units, Britain, 2,870 dollar units, Italy 
2,170 units and Eire 1,850 units. 

(Neue Han no verse he, 1 December 19731 

Electrified 

families 

P rivate households in this country have 
readied a high degree of saturation 
where electrical equipment is concerned, 
according to a report issued iu Frankfurt 
by the Vereinigung deutscher Biektrizi- 
tatswerke (VdEW). Nine out 'of ten 
families have q refrigerator, about eight 
out of ten a washing machine, more than 
six out of ten cook by electricity and 
about a half have an electric water-heateri 
In recent years the proportion of 
houses with a deep-freeze and washing 
machine has increased. About three out 
of ten now havo a freezer while seven per 
cent wash up au tomatlcally. 

VdEW reports that there has been a 
rapid increase in the number of houses 
with electric room heaters. Many of these, 
are storage heaters. Ten years 8gb wdni 
heaters throughout the country had .a 
total output of 400 megawatts. By 
end of 1972 the total output of elecirft 
heaters in this country was 16,400 
megawatts. These heaters consumed frog' 
than five per cent of the ; elect rieijy 
by. the general public In 1972. ... J ■' 

(LUbecker Nachrlchlan, 11 NovembM.19«) . 
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| SPORT 


Old age begins at thirty, 
sports medic claims 


• . . * i!U * 

F or years sports medicine has been 
concerned exclusively with the 
numerically diminutive category of 
lop-flight athletes, Ignoring a large 
number of other aspects Dr Peter Lenhart 
told the seven Hi congress of Bavarian 
sports medics on 1 December in Munich. 
The conference was attended by some 
150 university men and practitioners in 
sports medicine from four countries. A 
number of interesting conclusions were 
readied. 

Dr Land of Erlangen University, for 
instance, dealt witli the dangers attendant 
on sporting activity in old age. He 
dressed that sports such as tennis, when 
first embarked on once the first bloom of 
youth is past, can prove a health hazard 
unless preceded by sensible training. 

"The older people are, the longer the 
distances they should run,” says Dr Lang, 
who is a specialist in sport for the elderly. 
When is one old in a sporting context? 
As far as Dr Long is concerned old age 
begins at thirty! 

At the other end of the scale the oldest 
long-distance runner in Bavaria who puts 
iu regular training and is accordingly 
under regular medical supervision is a 
sprightly 87-year-old so there Is hope for us 
all yet l 

In this context Dr Eugen Gossner of 
Augsburg, president of the Bavarian 
association, voiced serious criticism of the 
qualifications required for the sporting 
proficiency badges awarded by the 
Federal Republic Sports League. 

Reouirements for the lapel badge in 
gold for the over-forties place too much 
emphasis on acceleration and speed. A 
number of changes ought to be made 
with older people in mind. Dr Gossner 
reckoned. 

Specialists in sports medicine are 
indeed contemplating launching a rival 
proficiency award scheme along the lines 
of those run by the less demanding but 
none the less useful keep-fit campaign. 


Dr Rudolf Zimmer delivered a paper on 
sport for the handicapped. “New series of 
exercises need to be evolved,” he 
reported, adding that “more and more 
people handicapped either congenitally or 
as a result of accidents are taking up 
sport. Bavaria, wltii a population of roughly 
ten million, boasts getting on for 15,000 
handicapped sports enthusiasts, a fair 
number of whom are young people. 

Two out of three swimmers rescued 
while In difficulties in Bavarian rivers, 
lakes and baths survived, it was further 
reported, which is in part a feather in the 
cap for Hie sports doctors among the 
lifeguards. 

Dr Dieter Baron was more interested in 
Hie practical consequences of medical 
advice for sport. “Top-flight athletes are 
in thraldom to their sport and to their 
diets,” the medical superlndcndcnt or 
Damp sports clinic noted. 

Diet proved to be a controversial topic, 
views diverging widely, but oddly enough 
virtually everyone seemed to agree that 
the best pick-me-up at half-time or 
between heats Is a bar of chocolate. 

Psychology was also on the agenda. 
“What we lack is psychological assistance 
for failed athletes," claimed Rainer W. 
Keinmler, psychological adviser to the 
national skiing team. 

in Ills view most top-flight athletes 
suffer from overpowering fears of failure. 
He advocated special relaxation techni- 
ques for athletes, provocatively claiming 
that from the psychological viewpoint 
Walter Demers encouraging performance 
in the cross-country skiing disciplines at 
Sapporo last year was far more valuable 
than Monika Pflug's Olympic gold medal 
in speed-skating. 

The ability to think clearly while skiing 
or ski-jumping was dealt with by 
Kenunlcr with reference to an instructive 1 
case history, that of a top-flight Federal 
Republic ski-jumper who literally no 
longer knew what ire was doing the 
moment he took off from the ski-jump. 
The upshot was that ire was unable to 
correct mistakes he made in mid-air and 
improve his performance. 

Dr Michael Sprang of Erlangen noted 
last but not least that athletes who walked 



around with electro- 
nic circuits in the so- 
les of their shoes or 
the braces that held 
up their trousers we- 
re most unlikely to 
develop their muscles 
as a result. That, Dr 
Gossner concluded, 
takes a load off* all 
our minds. This new 
variety of electronic 
doping is currently 
all the rage and now 
that medics can be 
fairly sure it is little 
more than a confi- 
dence trick they have 
reason to breathe a 
sigh of relief. 

Jan Eberhard Vaubel 

(SudJeiusthe Zeitung, Uta Schorn, the 16-ycar-old gymnastchnmpion from Lavarkusen 
J December 1973) (I'linlu. N.inll-lM) 

Gymnasts show flagrant 
disregard for health risks 

C ompetitive gymastics is a dangerous 
discipline; of that there can be no 
doubt. The nows cannot even come as a 
surprise to anyone. Some lime lias 
elapsed since ex-natlonal coach Hans 
Tintmcnnann exposed by means of a 

S '* mnairc the fact (hat every other 
gymnast (55.5 per cent, to he 
precise) lias sustained mqjor injuries in 
the course of her sporting career. 

Similar, though perhaps not so startling 
figures would doubtless come to light 
were a similar questionnaire lo be 
circulated among top- flight male gym- 
nasts,' though as European champion 
Eberhard Gienger points out the demands 
made on men and women by gymnastics 
disciplines differ fundamentally. 

Flexibility of the vertebral column is, 
to somewhat oversimplify matters, what 
is mainly required of women, whereas 
men have to develop as many muscles all 
over the body with the aim of keeping 
the body ramrod-straight. 


S wimming prodigies who set up 
records at thirteen and fourteen come 
to grief because they are coached to peak 
too young rather than because the fame 
goes to their heads. 

Starting systematic training at an early 
age does no harm at all, but girls ought 
not to be taxed to their utmost before 
the age of eighteen or boys before the age 
of twenty. 

Performance must be stepped up in 
■accordance with overall development. 
Youngsters who arc pushed to the-Hmlts 
of their endurance at too early an age 
soon feel they will never be able to 
Improve on their performances. In this 
frame of mind defeats are bound to lead 
to resignation. 

This, then, is why youngsters retire 
early, cutting out from the hue and cry of 
(op-flight sport. This is the reason for a 
phenomenon that is growing increasingly 
common not only among young 
swimmers but also among gymnasts. 
Against a background of success, 
hysterics and the vain desire to produce 
infant prodigies who break records at the 
drop of a hat all this may sound 
somewhat heretical, but it does serve to 
remind us of essentials. 

Comparative Studies in Performance 
Development of Top-Flight Athletes,” 


Smmming stars 
pushed too far when 
they are too young 

edited by the Federal Sports institute of 
Cologne and published by Hofmann of 
Scliomdorf, is the work from which these 
arguments are taken. 

Dr Karl Felge, one-time head of the 
Kiel University department of physical 
education, and a team of associates have 
devoted intensive study lo the perform- 
ance trends of various groups of top-flight 

swimmers. . . ■ .... 

Performance graphs were drawn with 

computer assistance on the basis of Uie 
Federal Republic Amateur . Swimming 
'Association’s lists of the ten best 
performers in given disciplines over the 
years 1948 to 1958. 

Special attention was paid to, (he 
individual swbnmers’peak seasons. . 

The upshot, home out by other 
surveys, Is, in a nutshell, that swinimcrs 
who are coached to peak ^ J 8 ! 
do so but maintain their peak at ft 
shorter period of time and won pass it. ■< 
Junior champions can be coached to 


reach the top in four years but girls who 
are coached so as to develop gradually 
generally do better and do so over a 
longer period than the fly-by-nights. 

The prodigies obviously tail oft badly 
without improving their performances 
after a meteoric start. Their potential is 
best used when exploited to the full at 
the appropriate stage of their sporting 
career. 

Tailoring coaching schedules to the 
general development of young people 
makes obvious medical common sense. 
What is more, medical evidence conclus- 
ively proves, in the words of Professor 
Josef Nflcker, that "people who reach 
their personal peak before the age of 
eighteen havo failed to achieve their 
absolute potential.” 


Certainly, the problem is more acute ;is 
far as female gymnasts arc concerned. ;nul 
Tosca-Goswin.i Doran. I lie new women’s 
chief coach, feels that the health luiz.ml 
can he surmounted willi the aid of 
judicious and appropriate training techni- 
ques and schedules. 

The large number of injuries is due 
mainly to over-readiness to lake risks, the 
chief coach claims. In theory fev» 
daredevil training schedules are leas dde 
enough, she says, though she is rejluie 
enough to admit that in practice mu 
every precaution is (or perhaps can S-c ' ) 
taken. Ilisnotjusta matterof training hut 
also one of equipment, however. ITio 
International Gymnastics Federation, 
Gienger comments, ought really to permit 
the use of softer mats that absorb much 
of the impact energy with which the 
backbone must otherwise cope. 

Suitable systematic training and im- 
proved equipment do not gel at the root 
of the trouble, however. International 
standards are inexorably improving for 
both men and women. What used to be 
an outstanding performance will soon be 
run-of-the-miil. 

One cannot but wonder whether all this 
ambition is not misguided. Gymnastics is 
increasingly assuming the proportions of 
a circus act with detrimental consequen- 
ces for the health of gymnasts that are 
ruthlessly disregarded. 

Two alarming and symptomatic trends 
are that white the requirements of 
top-flight gymnasts are growing steadily 
more demanding the age at which this 
prowess is required is continually 
plummeting. 

Nowadays four teen-year-old girls are 
the white hopes, according to Eberhaid 
Gienger. Chief coach Dorau may feel tluit 
girls of tills age ought not to be subjected 
to international routines, but in practice 
they very often are. 

One can but hope that both coaches 


Coaching juvenile _ record-breakers may o ymn asts wlU be sensible enough to 

be a feat of phydcal abjhty and technical cg y day jjiould the teenagers’ growth 
accomplishment but U can hardly be said affected In any way, but alas (his is 

to keep pace with the maturity of the - - - - • • 


youngsters’ personalities. 

This conclusion of Dr Fefee s . is 
confirmed, not surprisingly, by Soviet 
research. Soviet studies emphasise the 
inseparable links between personality 
development and individual peak perfor- 
mance (and not [only in leans of sporting 

prowess). (Frmkftirter AligtirieiiiB Ziitiug 
• fOr DaulKhland, 30 Novemtw* 1973) 


little more than wishful thinking. 

Take, for Instance; the sad case ol 
Ulriko Weyh* a one-time competitive 

K mnast and talented youngster who lias 
an forced to retire with her pelvis and 
hips out of joint. Vltlke is atttl. only 
sixteen! ; . Peter John 

' ' r^rinkfurtw AJfS#nneln« Z*Uun* 

fir ^•uiMhland, 4 Oaember 1973) 






How many individual requirements 
can one typewriter meet? 

Try the Olympia Electric SGE 50 
and see for yourself! 
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A typewriter for the professional. 


Could you use an automatic elec- 
tric office typewriter with a key- 
board that Is easy on the fingers, 
boasts eight repeater keys and can 
be supplied in over 100 versions, not 
to mention a wide range of attractive 
typefaces? 

Could you. use a quick-change 
carriage s widths of beetween 13 | 




and 25 inches, an automatic paper 
feed and tabulator with both Indivi- 
dual and across-the-board release? 

That is how versatile the Olympia 
SGE 50 Is. You can see for yourself 
how easy It is to give your corres- 
pondence that personal touch. . 

So why not contact us or a good 
| dealer right away? ! ; 1 


Olympia International 
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